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New York and Erie Railroad. 

We had the pleasure the last tveek of passing, 
for the first time, over the portion of this road then 
opened towards Lake Erie; and it is with much 
satisfaction we bear our testimony to the excellent 
arrangements that have been provided for the most 
speedy and comfortable transportation of passen- 
gers. When, in thecourse of another week, these 
arrangements are fully completed, so that passen- 
gers can go directly through to the Lake without 
change of baggage, which in these long lines of 
travel is a great desideratum, we cannot but believe 
this road will receive the largest share of patron. 
age of any of those leading from the seaboard to- 
ward the far-west. From Jersey City, the line 
commences on the old road to Trenton, branching 
off from it to Patterson about four miles out. It 
follows up the lovely valley of the Passaic—a re- 





in a few miles of New York city, are held at prices 
strangely low; and passing through the flour- 
ishing town of Patterscn, enters into the hilly re- 
gion of Northern New Jersey. The highlands 
are passed near the line of the two States, and to 
wards the north and east, as the road winds along 
by the side of the Ramapo, these hills are seen 
stretching away towards West Point. On the 6th 


6 of May their tops were white with snow, while in 


the lowlands the apple and peach trees were bloom- 
ing in rich luxuriance. This is a very interesting 
portion of the route from the fineness of the scenery 

as well as from the geological character of the 
country. It is in these hills are found the famous 
beds of magnetic iron ore, which until recently 

have given support to many busy furnaces and 
forges, both in New Jersey and New York. But 
the fires of these are now in great part extinguish- 
ed, and the eye meets many deserted establishments 
scattered along the Ramapo, upon itsabundant but 
now almost useless water-falls. Beyond the high- 
lands, the great eastern belt of granitic rocks is 
soon passed, and the rough features these rocks im- 
part to the scenery can no more be found on any of 
the usual routes to the Mississippi river. In their 
place we find the rolling outlines of the sandstones 
limestones, slates and shales, which rock forma- 
tions occupy the great body of the middle states 
and in the western part of Orange county we enter 
at once upon the fine farming lands, such as are 
peculiar to, and indeed a necessary consequence of 
some of these formations. 

Crossing the line of New Jersey, the terminus ot 
the Ramapo railroad is reached at its junction with 
the Erie railroad. The latter continues on to the 
east, till it meets the Hudson river at Piermont ;— 
but, for the conveyance of passengers, the line by 
the way of Jersey City is decidedly preferable, both 
in point of time and convenience, to the former 
route of steamboat up the Hudson to the Erie road 
at Piermont. At Sufferns, cars of the usual gauge 
are exchanged for the wide ones, which run upon 
the six foot track of the Erie road. These, built 
on a generous scale, give to each passenger abun- 
dance ot room, which many a weary traveller has 
wished for in vain on our long and crowded lines 
of thoroughfare. The seats which accommodate 
two persons, measure forty-four inches inside— 
which is about the width usually occupied by three 





gion filled with beautiful farms, which though with- 


in our stage coaches—and between the seats the 


:| Toronto. 





passage is so wide that there is no excuse in pass- 
ing, for uncomfortably jostling those at the ends of 
the seats. The carriages appear to be unusually 
well built; the windows—ot a single pané of glass 
—are larger than we have seen on any other rail- 
‘oad; and in every respect no pains seem to have 
een spared to make them most comfortable to the 
passengers, Their speed averages abouttwenty- 
five miles an hour, including stoppings. 

Passing up the valley of the Delaware, we cross- 

d over to that of the Susquehanna, winding now 
yur course along the fine bottom-lands of these 
civers, and then dashing under the steep cliffs of 
the red and grey sandstones. These from their 
towering heights, look silently down with threaten- 
ing aspect upon the noisy train madly rushing into 
their very foundations, and hourly disturbing their 
repose—long before unbroken. 

Until the completion of the road to the Lake, the 
route has been by steamboat on Seneca Lake to 
Geneva, and thence by the old line of railroads to 
Buffalo. We took this course, passing the length 
of Seneca Lake, about forty miles, in the evening, 
and taking the train again at Geneva, arrived at 
Buffalo in twenty-five hours from New York city. 


»|This route will hereafter be little used, except by 


those wishing to go to Buffalo, Niagara Falls and 
To travellers to Canada West, it would 
be well could they be made aware of the imposi- 
tions they will be liable to along the old line of 
roads, afier reaching Geneva. We recommended, 
a short time since, this route to an eminent Cana- 
dian physician, who had just returned with his fa- 
mily from England, and was desirous of reaching 
Toronto by the earliest and best mode. Hearrived 
safely at Rochester, and was there persuaded to 
purchase tickets by Oswego, instead of going di- 
rectly on to Buffalo. For these tickets he paid 
twenty-five dollars, and was delayed at Rochester 
twelve hours after he might have left by the west- 
ern train... On taking the steamboat at Rochester, 
he found his tickets were for the steerage, and the 
twenty-five dollars he paid was a clear loss, We 
met with two other victims of a similar imposition, 
who had been pursaaded to purchase tickets in 
New York city, tor Buffalo, by the way of Albany, 
They were two staid Quakers, from the vicinity of 
Philadelphia. On reaching Schenectady, they 
found themselves placed in an emigrant. tain, 
which they could exchange only by the loss of the 
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money they had paid. The Erie road being now 
a direct route to the western Jakes, will relieve a 
large mass of passengers from liability to imposi- 
tions such as the dbove. We wish it all success, 
and this we doubt not its merits will soon secure 
to it. H. 





We copy from the Mining Register, published 
at Pottsvile, the following statement.of the compa- 
rative cost.of transporting a ton of coal from the 
Lehigh and the Schuylkill mines to Philadelphia 
and New York, in 1850: 

Cost of transportation of Coal from the Lehigh Re- 
gion, and of shipment at Philadelphia, 
From Mauch Chunk. 








Freight to Philadelphia................0+.$0 78 
Lehigh toll........... Etbe eb es cove secs. OO 
Delaware toll............ Wasngns'osss nave 0 31 
Steam towing from Bristol..........+...-- 0 06 
Unloading and putting into vessels.... .... 0 25 
Cost on board vessels .... 22... eee cece $1 80 
From Penn Haven. 
From Mauch Chunk, as above............$1 80 
Additional freight‘and toll..............0.. 0 13 
Cost on board vessels........ voce west Gl OS 
From Rock Point. 
From Mauch Chunk, as above............ $1 80 
Aiditional freight and tolls..........0...6. 0 25 
Cost on board vessels.... 20. ..e0 0002.92 O5 
From White Haven. 
From Mauch Chunk, as above............$1 80 
Additional freight and toll........ .... 000. 0 40 
Cost on board vessels.... 20. sees eeee. $2 20 
Cost from the Schuylkill Region. 
Cost on board vessels at Richmond......... $1 70 
Dumpage, and 5 per cent allowance pay for 
BRAPMICN ooo i wos vec cece cece eve cece os - 
Cost of transportation, per ton of 2,240 lbs., of Coal 
from the Lehigh and Schuylkill Regions to New 
York. 
From Mauch Chunk. 
IE, nn vine 4508s 0f0. 0000 genes cece peas $1 05 
MEETS h os.c45s bs5o Secssecs oteses 0 40 
Toll on Delaware division........... 0 31 
Toll.eni nnthet JOCK, «0 vvies soveieced vecccee 0.04 
Toll on Delaware and Raritan feeder....... 0 35 


Steam towing from New Brunswick to New 
York..... 
Unloading........ 


covcccees O17 
seoceee 0:10 


eeereeee eres sees sese 





a ee ne 
From Penn Haven, 

OO PCE er FT 

PIPE APOE 05s 00100 0000. 0000 00000009 0 UG 

po | i oc | RST re duvets OO 

Total eeeeseee oepwecandeepeceses coche ke 55 
From Rock Port. 

Cost as above........ Pm eee ee 

ES COUNOE o000 eden open sone coccccee 6 UD 

ROOM GA ice acc ses cheek oe: OR 


MA ss ccive ds nes o NB DN ebce tecccsQe OF 
From. White Haven. 


Cost as above...... Sc pa'S> saghMbe6Toene\nocs $2 42 
Atmitional freight .... .secsececsccevececece O DW 
SPER UUEL vas chen. cece seis cesccscy ox O IS 


Total.... Seer Ce eee SOF Cee eee Bees +o $2 77 
From Mount Carbon. 

Freight, including tolls on the Delaware and 

Raritan canal, steam towing, and unload- 


ING. oe wees vane cece cone cece voce cece vos $1 70 
Toll on Schuy)kill canal............ 6+ 0 71 
$2 41 


Deduct for hire of cars and rent of chutes 
furnished by Schuylkill Navigation Com- A 
1 


pany.... sere COS eee Sete sees sees 


Total.... eeeeeeer sere Feet seee sobossan 31 


eeeee 


Tabular Statement of the Length, Cost, Receipts, 
etc., of New England and New York Railways. 
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The above table presents, in a condensed form, 
a great deal of interesting information in relation 
to northern railroads. It shows the enormous 
amount that Boston has invested in these works. 
That city has furnished most of the money for the 
roads in Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Vermont 
and Maine, in addition to very large sums for roads 








in other States, The roads in the States enumer- 


ated have already cost $82,482,335 ; which is pro- 
bably not a larger sum than the amount invested 
by Boston alone in railtoads. Massachusetts is 
emphatically the leading railroad State in the 
world, comparing her population and the area of 
her territory with that of any other community.— 
At the average which we find in Massachusetts, 
Gt. Britain, with an area of about 122,000 square 
miles; should have 18,000 miles of railroad; com- 
pared with the population of the former, 26,000.— 
We find in that kingdom only about 7,000 miles. 
The whole cost of railroads in that country is 
about $1,200,000,000. An expenditure for these 
works to equal that of Massachusetts, which can- 
not be less than $100,000,000, would amount to 
$2,600,000,000. New Hampshire boasts the great- 
est number of miles, and the greatest ‘amount of 
expenditure to each individual. If all other parts 
of the country were equally well off in this respect 
we should have over 37,000 miles of railroad. 

The average net earnings of the railroads in 
the New England States and New York cannot be 
less than 6 per cent, with largely increasing in- 


comes. In the aggregate, the roads are paying 


well as investments of capital. They have been 
instrumental in increasing the value of other kinds 
of property to an extent many times greater than 
their cost. The collateral advantages derived from 
them have exceeded that resulting from the mere 
payment of dividends. 





Memphis dad Charleston Railroad, 

We have received through our southern exchan- 
ges the report of the President of this company, 
submitted to a meeting of the stockholders, held on 
the first inst. 

We have already given the report of the survey 
of the route, made under the charge of C. F. M. 
Garnett, Esq. The route finally determined upon 
by the directers commences at Memphis, thence 
running nearly east on the track of the La Grange 
and Memphis road to La Grange; thence by Ja- 
cinto, the county seat of Tishamingo in Mississip- 
pi, to Tuscumbia in Alabama; from Tuscumbia, 
on the track of the Valley railroad, to Decatur ; 
thence to Huntsville, and from Huntsville to Crow 
Creek, in the county of Jackson, where it inter- 
sects the Nashville and Chattanooga road. 

In making this location, says the report, the 
board was satisfied, all things being considered, 
that it was the nearest, cheapest and most practica- 
ble route, and combined in a greater degree the in- 
terests of the stockholders, than any other route 
surveyed, or that could probably be found. Inde- 
pendent of this conviction, which was sufficient to 
determine their action, there were other considera- 
tions not to be wholly disregarded. The LaGrange 
and Memphis road had rights and privileges guar- 
antied to them by their charter, which we were 
bound to respect, and without a relinquishment of 
which on their part, our road could not have been 
built at all. This road (the La Grange and Mem- 
phis) was chartered as far back as 1835, the State 
was joint owner and guarantied to the company, as 
an inducement to build the road, that no road 
should ever be chartered by the Legislature of that 
State running parallel within twenty miles of it.— 
Hence in granting the charter to the Memphis and 
Charleston company it is conditioned that they 
shall respect the rights of the old company, and 
make terms with them. It must be obvious to all 
that the first step to be taken towards the construc- 
tion of our road was to remove this disability with- 
out which the road could not be built at all. In 
order to accomplish this object the Legislature of 
Tennessee was asked to pass a law authorising the 
Governor to appoint three commissioners to ‘value 
the State’s interest in the road of our company.— 
This law was m S08 ay the commissioners ee 
ed, and the valuation made to us at $15,000, Thus 
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much being: accomplished towards removing this 
difficulty, it remained to conclude a negotiation 
with the private stockholders for their interest. 
The board of directors, on the part of the private 
stockholders, manifested a commendable spirit of 
liberality and a willingness to make terms that 
were just and liberal. They ‘agreed to surrender 
the road bed and right of way to the Memphis and 
Charleston company without charge, in the event 
that they would build the road. Thus, it will be 
seen, that we get the old road from Memphis to 
Lagrange, a distance of 49 miles, for a sum mere- 
ly nominal. After the most complete survey and 
full estimates, it is believed that it will not cost 
our company more than $40,000 to refit this road 
ready to receive the superstructure. The grading 
of the road cost originally more than $200,000, and 
is certainly worth to this company more than 
$100,000. Coupling these facts with the addition- 
al consideration that it was the nearest route sur- 
veyed, the board felt that they could not hesitate 
when the line of duty was so ron gd indicated. 
From LaGrange it was found that the nearest 
and most practicable route to Huntsville would be 
through or near Tuscumbia, and as such, the lo- 
cation was made to that point. Here another con- 
flict of interest of some magnitude presented itself. 
The north and south sides of the river were com- 
petitors for the road, together with an intermedi- 
ate route by Brown’s Ferry. By the surveys, it 
appeared that the line by the latter place was shor- 
ter than either of the others by about one mile. In 
the absence of any other consideration, the board 
would have had no difficulty in adopting this line. 
But it is known that the Valley road passes up the 
Tennessee valley from ‘Tuscumbia to Decatur on a 
line parallel to the one surveyed to Brown’s Ferry, 
and it was ascertained that the route by the line 
of this road would increase the distance only one 
mile. The board being desirous to harmonise all 
conflicting interests where it could be done with- 
out compromising the interests of their own com- 
pany, decided that they would adopt the Valley 
road as a part of their line, provided they could get 
it on terms that would make it equal to the line by 
Brown’s Ferry. Succeeding in purchasing the 
road, warehouses, depots, stations, shops, tools, 
&c., at $75,000, to be paid in stock in the road, 
they felt that they had accomplished the conditions 
on which they could adopt that line, and accord- 
ingly did so; thereby removing all conflict of in- 
terest between roads that might have been rivals. 
That portion of the road from Memphis to La 
Grange is to be placed immediately under con- 
tract. By the terms of subscription, the work can- 
not be commenced in Alabama until $2,500,000 is 
subscribed. Up to the date of the report the 
amount already obtarned was about $2,300,000, 
leaving $200,000 yet to be raised. As this bal- 
ance will soon be secured, the whole road will soon 


be placed under contract. 
In speaking of the progress which has been 
made in this great work the report says: 


In any undertaking of the magnitude and impor- 
tance of this, many difficulties must be encounter- 
ed, requiring time and labor to overcome. The 
board feel that they have had their full share of 
these, and are happy in being able to congratulate 
themselves and the friends of the road, that most of 
these formidable, as some of them appeared to be, 
have been met and overcome. Such asstill lie in 
the way, and such as will doubtless occur in the 
progress of the work, we hope may yield to the per- 
suasions of truth, and the suggestions of an en- 
lightened patriotism. The board, without arro- 
gating to themselves any merit beyond the faithful 

ischarge of their duty, feel that they may, with- 
out subjecting themselves to the charge of vanity, 
_ ask a review of the results and labors of -this the 
first year of the corporate existence of the company. 
They think they may safely challenge a compari- 
son with any similar work of equal extent in the 
country. In less than one year from the organi- 
zation. of the company, the share list amounts to 
about $2,300,000; between five and six hundred 
miles.of preliminary surveys have been made; 
about 60 or 80 miles of road have been located for 
construction, and about 50 will in a few days be 


offered for letting. We repeat, that we do not al- 
lude to these things by way of self-commendation, 
but as a part of the history of the work proper to 
be communicated to the stockholders, and as an 
incentive to its friends to continued effort in behalf 
of a great and important enterprise. 

Of the value and importance of this improve- 
ment it is not necessary that I should say anything 
to you who have demonstrated your appreciation o! 
its utility by contributing to its construction. Its 
value and importance becomes more obvious as the 
country increases in population, in trade, and in 
commerce. As the vast resources of the country, 
penetrated by this road, become developed, the ne 
cessity for its construction will be imperious. ‘The 
best interests ot the whole country contiguous to 
the road demand its construction. The business 
wants and necessities of the country require that 
there shall be a highway of intercommunication 
between the great valley of the Mississippi and 
our southern and eastern Atlantic seaboard. This 
road furnishes such a communication and musi 
and will be made. 





Astronomical Clock. 

We understand that a curious astronomical 
clock is at present being constructed in the vicini- 
ty of Liverpool by E. Henderson, LL. D., &<., 
from a series of very intricate calculus and com- 
plicated projections, which has engrossed a large 
share of his time and attention since 1844. This 
clock, when finished, will completely throw in the 
shade the celebrated “ horologies” of antiquity and 
other clocks and planetaria of moderntimes. Hith- 
erto such pieces of mechanism have exhibited very 
curious results, but they have been inaccurate in 
their motions, revolutions, and phenomena; so 
much so, that, atthe end of a year or two, the ma- 
chines gave out indications very wide from the 
truth, and required to be rectified, This, in a great 
measure, arose from the inaccuracy of the calcu- 
lations, produced from a wrong basis, and such 
formula thown into wheelwork. The present 
clock will entirely obviate such errors, and it is 
calculated so finely that in many of the motions by 
the wheelwork it will not err one minute in 1,000 
years. These calculations we understand have 
received the unqualified approbation of the leading 
scientific men and astronomers of the day, both in 
Britain and foreign countries, where the calcula- 
toris known. The clock will show the minutes 
and hours of the day; the sun’s place in the eclip- 
tic; the day of the month, perpetually, and take 
leap year into account ; the moon’s age, place, and 
phases; the apparent diurnal revolution ot the 
moon ; the ebb and flow of the sea at any port in 
the world; the golden number, epact, solar cycle, 
Roman indication, Sunday letter, and Julian peri- 
od; the mean time of the rising and setting of the 
sun on every day of the year, with its terms and 
fixed and moveable feasts. The day of the week 
will also be indicated, and the year will be regis- 
tered for 10,000 years pastortocome. The quick- 
est moving wheel will revolve in one minute, the 
slowest in 10.000 years from the date. To show 
the very great accuracy of the motions in this com- 
plicated clock, a few of the periods may be noted 
—namely, the apparent diurnal revolution of the 
moon is accomplished in 24 hours 50 minutes 28 
seconds and 379,888,268 decimals of a second, 
which makes an error of one minute tuo fast at the 
end of 1,470 years. The stars will make a revolu- 
tion in 23 hours 56 minutes 4 seconds and 09,087,- 
284 decimals of a second, which gives an error of 
one minute too slow at the termination of 5894 
years. The synodical revolution of the moon is 
done by the wheels is 29 days 12 hours 44 minutes 
2 seconds and 873,544,288 decimals of a second, 
and this will give an error of one minute fast in 
1,167 years. ‘The sidereal year is done in 365 days 
6 hours, 9 minutes, 11 seconds, and 53,322,496 de- 
cimals of a second, which will make an error of 
one minute slow in 1,806 years The other astro- 
nomical motions are too numerous for detail here, 
but they all bear the same stamp of accuracy.— 
The clock will go 100 years without requiring to 
be wound up, which is unequalled in horological 
science. The clock will contain about 170 wheels 
and pinions, and upwards of 300 distinct pieces. It 
has 





en constructed for, and $ been given for 
the clock, at the Great Exhibition, and we under- 





stand that if ible it will appear in that gor- 
geous edifice Liverpool mae 
From the St. Catherines Constitutional. 
The Queenston and Lewiston Suspension 
‘Bridge. 

The opening of this bridge to the public took 
place on the 20th of March, 1851, and was observ- 
ed as a holiday at the towns on each side of the 
frontier. Fiiteen years ago the project of throw- 
ing a chain bridge across the river at this spot 
was first agitated—a charter was obtained—and 
a bank established at Queenston for the purpose 
of carrying out the scheme; but the bank and bub- 
ble burst together. It remained for a gentleman, 
then a stripling 11 years old, to achieve the honor 
of uniting with bands of iron the two most power- 
ful nations of the globe, of the same origin, the 
same laws and the same language, by the con- 
struction of this bridge. The chiet engineer, Capt. 
E. W. Serrell, is an Englishman by birth, and the 
son of a gentleman who has acquired an undying 
reputation by the erection of the far-famed Croton 
water works of New York. 

Capt. Serrell was educated for his profession in 
the neighboring republic, and hastened home from 
the survey of the ship canal across the Isthmus of 
Panama, to compete, successfully, for the honor of 
constructing in the New World, the longest sus- 
pension bridge on the earth. To such of our rea- 
ders as have it in their power to visit the beauti- 
ful Niagara river, and the scenery connected with 
it, so enriched by nature, and made so interesting 
by geological research and historic and sanguinary 
recollections, it may be unnecessary to enter into 
the minutia cf the construction of the bridge—buat 
to those at a distance, who are debarred from see- 
ing this new medium of communication thrown 
across the deepest and most rapid river in the 
world—hanging, like a cobweb of a thousand feet, 
between two romantic rocks, as high as the mon- 
ument of London—to such, the details of its erec- 
tion, and the difficulties and discouragements the 
engineer had to overcome, will prove interesting. 
The situation of the bridge is immediately under 
the spot where the battle of Queenston was fought 
on the 12th October, 1812. On the culminating 
point of these heights still rears its shattered head, 
the column erected to the gallant Brock, who fell 
on that occasion, beloved by his frienus and res- 
pected by his enemies. Immediately north of the 
bridge, on the Canada side, is a large fragment of 
limestone, known as Father Hennipen’s rock, 
which tradition tells us was the landing place of 
the first white navigator who attempted to ascend 
the river. 

The tower on the British side is 12 feet high, 
and built of magnesian limestone from Thorold. 
The tower on the American side is of the same di- 
mensions at the base, but four feet higher, to bring 
it to the level of that at Queenston, and is built of 
stone from Lockport. These elegant towers are 
erected on a rock of siliceous limestone about 22 
feet thick, and it is into these solid rocks that the 
anchors are ingeniously and securely fixed, and 
from them that the whole weight of the bridge is 
suspended. There are of course two towers on 
each side of the river—the horizontal distance be- 
tween which is 1040 feet, but the cables, from the 
dip required, are much longer. The bridge is sup- 
ported by 10 cables—being five from each tower— 
each cable of 250 strands of No, 10 iron wire.— 
These 250 wires are served with annealed wire of 
about the same thickness—or to avoid technical 
terms, they are bound together by the wire twisted 
around them. The very ingenious instrument b 
which the wire was served round the cables, whic 
are about 2 3-4 inches in diameter, was invented 
by Mr. T. M. Griffith, the assistant engineer of 
the work. The wire used in th= construction of 
the cables was manufactured by Messrs. Cooper 
& Hewett, of New Jersey, and is made of the size 
~ a crow quill; in length it is upwards of 1,200 
eet, 

The extreme length of the deck of the bridge is 
849 feet, and 19 feet in width. It is 64 feeta 
the river, which is supposed at this point to be 240 
feet. The iron rods or suspeaders by which the 
bridge is attached to the cables are manufactured 
from Ulster iron, 3 8x3-4 of an inch in thickness, 
and vary in length from 4 to 52 feet, It is, we be ° 

















hieve, the first time that iron wire has been made 
of such an enormous length as 1200 feet, and each 
strand of it was severely tested as to its strength be- 
fore being put in the cables. By multiplying the 
length-of each strand by the number composing the 
ten cables, we observe that there are nearly twenty 
miles of wire in the cables alone, the weight of 
which between the towers is about 75 tons. It is 
estimated that this gossamer bridge—for such from a 
bird’s eye view it appears to be—is capable of sus- 
taining at once a distributed weight of 250 tons.— 
Capt. Serrell has so constructed the iron saddle 

lates on the top of the towers that vacancies are 
elt in each for additional strength for the passage 
of locomotive carriages. 

In removing a Jarge quantity of earth and rock 
on,the west cliff, to obtain a secure anchorage on 
the siliceous limestone, the excavators arrived at 
the same stratum uf rock that occurs under the 

reat sheet of the Falls of Niagara—indicating 
thereby that the dip of the strata is towards Lake 
Erie, and affording,’ we suppose, ground work of 
curious speculation, as to the period when these 
agonized waters will wear and wend their troubled 
way to the Upper Lake. The Chief of the Chie 
pewa Nation, when visiting the bridge last week, 
remarked that could the Indians who for many 
generations have made-.graves on the river's 
bank, rise at once from the dead, how great would 
be their amazement at a scene like this; and how 
greatly would it be increased could they see the 
“iron horse”—snorting and smoking with resist- 
less force across the river O-ni-aw-ga-rah, (the 
Thunder of Waters.) 





American Association for the Advancement 
of Seience. 
We copy the following from the proceedings of 


this association, which recently held its annual - 


meeting at Cincinnati. The proceedings as re- 
ported for the newspapers of course present only a 
synopsis of the articles submitted. 


LAKE SUPERIOR AND ITS AZOIC SYSTEM. 


A paper on the “ Azoic System of Lake Superi- 
or,” by Messrs. Foster & Whitney, U. 8. Geolo- 
gists, in the Land District of Lake Superior, was 
read by Mr. Foster. It was of considerable length, 
and traced the general geological features of that 
interesting region. 

The Azoic system, so called from the entire ab- 
sence of organic remains, comprises the most an- 
cient of the strata which forms the crust of the 
earth. They consist for the most part of gneiss, 
hornblende, chlorite, talcose and argillaceous slates, 
interstratified with beds of quartz, saccharoidal 
marble, and immense deposits of specular and 
magnetic oxide of iron. Most of these rocks ap- 
pear to be of detrital origin, but to have been 
greatly transformed by long continued exposure to 
heat. ‘They are sub-crystalline or compact in 
their structure, and rarely present unequivocal 
signs of stratification. They have been subject to 
the most violent dislocations, In one place the 
beds are vertical; in another, reversed; and in an- 
other, present a succession of folded axes. 

Since the'theory of metamorphism has been gen- 
erally recognised, many of the rocks which were 
formerly regarded as igneous, are now referred to 
aqueous agency, and the transformation which 
they may have undergone, traced to the presence 
of erupted rocks. It is reasonable to suppose that 
there was a time in the history of our planet when 
its crust was subject to constantly recurring vol- 
canic paroxysms, when mephitic vapors were es- 
caping through extensive fissures communicating 
with the interior, and when the waters were in a 
heated condition and differed perhaps chemicall 
from those of the existing oceans. Under suc 
conditions, we ought not to look for any types of 
animal or vegetable life. [Mr. Foster here gave a 

eneral view of the origin of the Azoic rocks and 
the theories in relation thereto, which, not being of 
popular interest, I omit. 
hese rocks are developed on an extensive scale 
both to the northern and southern margin of the 
Lake Superior basin. Commencing on the north- 
ern shore of the lake, we find a series of talcose 
and chlorite slates, with occasional beds of coarser 
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grits, in immediate contact with the granite and 
gheiss. They have been divided by Mr. Logan, 
the distinguished Provincial Geologist of Canada, 
into two groups—a division which has not been 
discovered on the southern shore—the lowest of 
which consists of slates partially chloritic and tal- 
cose, and occasionally holding a sufficient number 
of pebbles derived from the “hypogene rocks, to 
constitute conglomerates, 

Mr. Foster also sketched the characteristics of a 
remarkable Iron mountain on Carp river, 1067 feet 
above the level of Lake Superior. It is a dome- 
shaped mass, almost entirely destitute of vegeta- 
tion, and consists of alternate bands of pure specu- 
la and magnetic oxide of iron, from two to three 
lines in thickness, The iron is in many places 
pure; more so, probably, than in any other locali- 
ty, and is accordingly of incalculable value. 


Prof. Peirce read a paper by Mr. J. Chase, of 
Massachusetts, on 


A CURIOUS FACT IN RELATION TO THE TURBINE 
WHEEL, 


In computing the experiments which were made 
at Lowell in the present year, by Mr. Francis, it 
was found that when the gate was fully open, the 
quantity of water discharged through the guides 
was 71 rr cent. of the theoretical discharge. The 
effect of the wheel during these experiments was 
814 per cent. of the power expended. But when 
the gate was halt open, the effect was 67 per cent. 
of the power, while the discharge through the 
beets was 11 per cent. more than the theoretical 

ischarge. But when the opening of the gate was 
still further reduced to one quarter of the full open- 
ing, the eff ct was also reduced to 45 per cent. of 
the power; while the discharging velocity was 
raised to 49 per cent. more than that given by the- 


Th the first of these experiments, the fall was 
12°9 feet; in the second, 13:28 feet; and in the 
third, 13°43 feet, and the quantity of water used 
upon the wheel with the full gate was 135 cubic 
feet per second. 

Prof. Peirce remarked that if, in the last of these 
experiments, the wheel was removed and the wat- 
er suffered to run through the guides without ob- 
struction, the head which would be required to 
give a velocity of discharge equal to that actually 
observed would be about 373 feet. The effect of 
the interposition of the wheel upon the discharge 
is, therefore, as much as 24 feet, which is about 
seven-tenths of an atmosphere. 


RESULTS OF AN EXPLORATION OF THE CORAL REEFS 
OF FLORIDA™IN CONNECTION WITH THE U, STATES 
COAST SURVEY. 


It has recently been my good fortune, said Prof. 
Agassiz, to have an opportunity of exploring the 
Reefs of Florida, under the auspices of the United 
States Coast Survey, with a view of investigating 
the character of the coast, and the structure of its 
extensive range of corals. 


In order to point out the peculiar characteristics 
of the Reef of Florida, it would be necessary to 
speak of the reefs of other regions, and particular- 
ly those of the Pacific. These are divided into 
three classes, viz: the Fringing Reef, the Barrier 
Reef, and Atolls or Lagoons—islands. The char- 
acters of each of these divisions fully justify such 
a classification. But in the case of the Florida 
Reef, the coral formations extend in several paral- 
lel ridges between the main land of Florida and 
the Gulf-stream, in a westerly course; diverging 
more and more from the main land, until, near 
Cape Sable, they are forty miles distant; stretch- 
ing like a broad arm into the Gulf of Mexico, and 
extending in a southerly direction into the rapid 
current of the Gulf stream. The Pacific ocean 
reefs, on the contrary, grow in the open sea, and 
raj essentially in character from those of Flor- 
ida. 

The principal reef of diving corals in Florida 
occurs between the main Keys and the rapid sea- 
current which runs between Guba and the islands 
encircling the main land of Florida, but other cor- 
al deposits of a peculiar nature are found to exist 
around, upon and between the Keys and the main 
land. The combined action of the tides and cur- 








rents produce eddies in which fine sand and even 








mud is deposited around the reefs, These materi- 
als Prof. areas considers to be minute fragments 
or an impalpible power, held in suspension by the 
water, which is rendered milky white by their pre- 
sence, Ata short distance beyond, the water be- 
comes clear. 

The three classes of Coral Reefs distinguishable 
elsewhere, were explaned by Prof. A. with the aid 
of blackboard diagrams. First the ‘ fringing reefs,’ 
secondly the ‘barrier reefs,’ which form rising 
walls at some distance from the main land, between 
which and the land a broad and safe channel fre- 
quently exists; and thirdly, the ‘lagoons,’ or is- 
lands, which present circular walls, sometimes 
continuous, and sometimes. broken up. The la- 
goons often constitute accessible and safe harbors. 
These encircling reefs are formed in a similar 
manner to the barrier reefs, by the growth of coral 
from an unknown depth to the surface. The for- 
mation of the two latter classes of reefs has been 
ascribed to the subsidence of the bottom, combined 
with the upward growth of the corals. 

The range of living, reef building corals has 
been ascertained to be limited between a depth of 
sixteen to twenty fathoms, and a few inches below 
low water mark—for unless constantly submerged, 
they die; but they are frequently found dead at en- 
ormous depths, forming walls of coral rocks very 
precipitous, 

In Florida we have no barren reef, but a series 
of concentric reef, enclosing parallel channels, 
formed without the slightest indication of submer- 
gence or upheaval. There arethe Outer Reef, the 
Florida Keys and the Shore Bluffs, with the main 
channel south of the Keys; the mud flats, between 
the Keys and the main land, with a slight depth of 
water, often not more than two feet; and flat, low 
islands, on which there is an extensive growth of 
mangroves. The Keys rise from ten to twelve, 
seldom thirteen feet above the level of the ocean. 
Near the shore, there are mud and coral sand ac- 
cumulations, which are evidently the result of the 
decomposition of the solid parts of the corals them. 
selves, 


Beyond the Keys, the channel is from five to six 
and seldom more fathoms deep. Its boundaries are 
frequently indicated by small islands or shoals, 
some of which form very dangerous reefs, such as 
Carisford reef. It is within this channel that the 
wreckers take up their abode, being safely shelter- 
ed from the strong gales which blow frequently 
outside, behind the walls of the Outer Reef and the 
bar islands rising for a few feet above the level of 
the ocean. No coast, said Prof. A., is more secure 
for safe navigation than this, if it be properly un- 
derstood; every twenty miles there is the broadest 
and safest harbor to run into. But at present, it is 
perhaps more dangerous to know of these harbors, 
than to be ignorant of their existence; for the 
lights and signals along the shore are located with- 
out reference to using these places of refuge. 

Adverting to the geological and zoological char- 
acter of the general reef, the Professor remarked 
that it was important to ascertain whether, as re- 
ported by some, the reef consisted of dead corals 
only; or, as others maintained, was composed@f 
living corals, still growing and extending; or 
whether, as it had been asserted by others, it con- 
sisted only of oolitic rocks, containing no indica- 
tions of corals whatever. 


All these + oi are found to be consistent, 
with the qualification that the three classes occupy 
different localities. On the Outer Reef, from Ca 
Florida to Key West, in from ten to twelve fath- 
oms up to the surface of the water, living corals 
are found; greatly differing, however, in constitu- 
tion—the Madrepores (Madrepora palmata) especi- 
ally, rising to the very surface, while the common- 
ly so called Brain coral (Moandrina) occurs in the 
lower, and the Astrea still lower levels. Speci- 
mens of the different species were exhibited. The 
Madrepord palmata form extensive fields of power- 
ful stems, branching and expanding near the sur- 
face into large flats, resting upon strong bases, and 
eqn the appearance of leaves spread out.— 

he Professor characterised the fields as a wonder- 
ful spectacle. This extensive growth does not oc- 
cur, however, further than two or three fathoms 
below the surface. Lower down a number of other 
species are found, 
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The Shipping of America, 

The increase in the number of sailing vessels of 
all descriptions belonging to the United States, is 
one of the most remarkable traits in the current 
history of the world. The following tabular state- 
ment is from the report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and affords at a glance a view of the 
regular augmentation of our tonnage, from 1815 
to 1850. It speaks more emphatically than any 
enlarged description : 
Years. Total tonnage. 
1815........1,368,000 
1816........1,372,000 
1817........1,399,000 | 
1818........1,225°000 
1819........1,260,000 


Years. Total tonnage. 
SBS Wi. £05. 1,606,000 
1834.... «...1,758,000 

ae cneesel Snes 

Meecuune 1,882,000 

voce oe ee 1,896,000 


1820........1,280,000 1838.... .... 1,995,000 
1821........1,298,000 1839... ....2,096,000 
1822........1,324,000 1840........2,180,000 
1823........1,336,000 1841... ....2,130,000 
1824....... .1,389,000  1842........ 2,090,000 
1825........1,423,000 -:1843.........2,158,000 
1826........1,534,000 1844........2,280,000 
1827........1,620,000 1845... ....2,417,000 
1828........1,741,000 1846... .....2,562,000 
1829........1,260,000  1847........ 2.839.000 
1830........1,191,000  1848........ 3,154,000 
1831........1,267,000 1849... ..... 3,334,000 
1832........1,493,000 1850... ....3,535,000 


This comprises the tonnage on the foreign trade, 
the coasting trade, the lakes, the rivers, and the 
canals, It is a little larger than that of Britain— 
whose mercantile fleet, we suppose, is greater than 
that of all Europe besides. Here is a great and an 
astonishing fact. The wonder would not be so 
strange if we had no broad, fertile territory en the 
land. Our luxuriant fields, our cheerful valleys 
and hills, invite us yearly from the water, but our 
fondness for navigation, our intelligence that sees 
where profit can be gained on distant shores, and 
our spirit of activity and enterprise, carry us far 
away over the ocean, and on the lakes, and up and 
down our magnificent rivers, which are indeed “ in- 
land seas,” It would be equally curious and in- 
structive to go into an investigation of what gave 
us this aptitude for navigation. There are many 
concurrent causes nodoubt. And one of them may 
be seen in the early colonial laws of England, dis- 
couraging, and, in mauy cases, actually prohibit- 
ing manufactures in the early settlements. The 
colonists were confined to agriculture. But what 
should they do with their surplus productions so 
abundant from a virgin soil? Evidently they 
must trade them away—and hence they embark in 
commerce to some distant shore. The other colo- 
nies—the West Indies and the “ mother country” 
—were the first resort. The fisheries were not, 
like manufactures, excluded from them: Hence 
the early enterprise after the cod, the mackerel, 
and the whale. Little did England then suppose 
that the spirit she was repressing in one direction, 
would break out so vigorously in another, and that 
while she was keeping down a rival for her manu- 
factures, she was raising up one for a branch of 
industry far more dear to her, and which might 
otherwise have been peculiarly her own. But for 
that unjust and short-sighted policy, England 
might still have been what she so long boasted— 
the mistress of the seas. 

Doubtless there were other causes for our navi- 

ation tendencies. The limited and comparative- 
y poor territory of New England, had an influ- 
ence. At first it ylelded sufficiently well, but this 
did not last long. Their boundaries also were 
comparatively narrow. On the north and west 
were the French and Indians; on the south and 
west were the Dutch and Indians; even after New 
York became a British colony, it was nevertheless 
not a puritan colony, and hence they hung aloof, 
and kept close together by themselves. The water 
was then their resource. 

The speed of American vessels wholly unprece- 
dented, is no less surprising than their numbers. 
Our river steamers, for several years, have far sur- 
passed all others—24 miles an hour having been 
attained some time since. Our ocean sailing ves- 
sels have been unrivalled, and they are yearly as- 
tonishing the world with new wonders—two have 
recently arrived in London from Hong Kong in 
95 days; and two others have recently crossed the 
Atlantic in a little more than 12 days, We need 


say nothing of our ocean steamers—the lines to 
Europe, to California and our southern coasts, 
having sprung into existence like magic, and on 
Friday week the steamer Pacific having completed 
her voyage from Liverpool to New York in 9 days 
and 20 hours; all these feats by steam and by sails 
on the rivers and on the ocean, fairly surpassing 
those of other nations. No wonder that the Empe- 
ror of Russia should have sent over and had a ves- 
sel built and equipped by ourselves as a model war 
steamer. 

Our present prospects foretell a most unparallel- 
ed and unexampled increase in our navigation.— 
This arises from the sudden and extended settle- 
ments on our Pacific coast—settlements from their 
peculiar nature eminently favorable to commerce 
—not in creating the great commercial streams by 
way of Cape Horn and the Isthmus, but in whit- 
ening the entire Pacific with our sails. Our fu- 
ture growth in tonnage will entirely outstrip every 
thing in the past; the world will look on and won- 
der, and what the ultimate consequences may be, 
and how it will influence the future destinies of 
mankind, is known only to Him who has devised 
in infinite wisdom, what is to be the fiaal develop- 
ments of the human family. 

The many hundreds of sailing vessels trading 
to California have been generally known. Butwe 
were not prepared to hear of so large a steam fleet 
belonging permanently to that State, and plying on 
the rivers, bays and sea coast of the Pacific. From 
a recent reliabie account, in which the name and 
tonnage of each vessel is given, we form the fol- 
lowing as a summary: 


No. of Ton- Average 

vessels, nage. tonnage. 
Sea steamers..... 22 14,198 645 
Inland steamers...46 4,847 105 
i rere 19,045 750 


Here is a very substantial evidence of the march 
of civilization to the broad Pacific ocean. Its in- 
crease will be rapid, and its extent commensurate 
with those almost interminable coasts. ‘ West- 
ward the star of empire takes its way,” and anoth- 
er fifty years will work almost inconceivable 
changes. At the end of that period our population 
will number more than a hundred millions, and 
the Pacific ocean, with the countries on its extend- 
ed shores, and the islands on its bosom, will show 
a commerce far greater than that on the Atlantic 
now. 





Heoosic Tunnel. 

Memorial of the Western Railroad Corporation. 
—The directors of the Western railroad corpora- 
tion have addressed a memorial to the Legislature 
against the proposed loan of the credit of the State. 
to the amount of two millions of dollars, to the 
Troy and Greenfield railroad, for the construction 
of the Hoosic tunnel. They say that they did not 
appear as remonstrants before the committee, at 
the time of the hearing of the petitioners for the 
proposed loan, for the reason, that having in 1848 
fully set forth their reasons for appearing against 
the petitioners for a charter, which reasons the 
Legislature then deemed insufficient, they did not 
deem it proper for them again to appear as remon- 
strants, when the same parties applied for aid to 
the commonwealth, to enabie them to fulfil the ob- 
jects contemplated in their charter. They are un- 
willing, however, that this failure to appear as 
remonstrants should be construed as an indication 
of an opinion on thsir part that the construction of 
the Troy and Greenfield railroad will not be pro- 
ductive of very serious injury to the Western rail- 
road. The great object of the construction of the 
Western railroad was to secure the through busi- 
ness from Boston to Albany, it being foreseen at the 
outset that the local business of the western por- 
tion Of the line never could remunerate the stock- 
holders. Results have shown that the local busi- 
ness west of Springfield never has paid the current 
expenses of the road. Thedirectors are convinced 
that the through business in freight and passengers, 
with that portion of the local business which would 
be competed for, is essential to the support of this 
portion of the Western railroad. They have no 

esiltation in saying that in their opinion the Wes- 
tern railroad has the capacity to transact, in con- 





nection with any probable amount of local busi- 








‘ness it can ever receive, a through business more 


than ten times larger in amount than it has ever 
been called upon to perform. 

The memorialists state that of the large amount 
of freight arriving at tide water at Albany and 
comparatively a smal] amount seeks the east by 
railroad. Of 2,300,000 tons arriving at these points 
last year, jhe Western railroad brought to on 
only 60,000 tons. The great bulk of this freight 
has always found, and always will find, an outlet 
by the way of the Hudson river, at a less price 
than it can be carried by railroad. It arrives at 
tide water during the season of navigation, and 
without being unlcaded, is towed down the river 
to New York, and from that port carried by coast- 
ers to New England, with but little expense for 
freight. The return freight on the railroad from 
Boston to Albany is comparatively small in 
amount. 

In view of these facts, the memorialists contend 
that the impression entertained by persons that the 
construction of a railroad with easier grades and a 
shorter distance of ten miles than is afforded by the 
Western railroad between the Hudson river and 
Boston, would largely increase the business be- 
tween these points, is an unfounded impression. 
Two avenues by railroad are now open, the West- 
ern and the Ogdensburg railroad. A third will 
soon be opened from the Brie railroad, by way of 
Fishkill, Hartford and Providence to Boston. The 
Western road alone is declared to be quite ade- 
quate to the present or prospective demand many 
times multiplied. With all its through and local 
business, without compensation, the Western rail- 
road has not yet been able to pay its original stock- 
holders five per cent on the investments, and the 
memorialists are of opinion that it will have the 
effect to neutralize any increased profits arising 
from any probable increase of through or local bus- 
iness on the Western road for many years tocome, 
and that if it does not have more serious effect on 
the income of the road, the expectations of man 
sagacious business men will prove to be unfound- 
ed.— Traveller. 





Electro-Magnetic Locomotives 

Prof. Page has communicated to the National 
Intelligencer an interesting statement of his exper- 
ment with an electro-magnetic locomotive on the 
railroad between Washington and Bladensburg.— 
He says :— 

The locomotive, with the battery fully charged, 
weighs 10} tons. With the seven passengers tak- 
en on the trip to and from Bladensburg the weight 
was 11 tons. Under the most favorable arrange- 
ments, eight pownds are required to start a ton on 
a perfectly level rail, and seven pounds will barely 
keep a ton in motion. Ordinarily, upon railroads, 
the allowance is ten pounds toa ton, but this ap- 
plies only to cars unincumbered by machinery.— 
The friction locomotive machinery renders its 
draught far greater, and can only be accurately 
ascertained by experiment in each case. 

The magnetic locomotive, the first of its kind 
ever made, is imperfect, and, from the newness 
and stiffness of all the work, it runs exceedingly 
hard. We will take 200 pounds, which is below 
the actual power required to keep it in motion on 
a level portion of the road. A horse power upon 
the usual estimate is 150 pounds 24 miles an hour 
or 375 pounds J mile an hour. The speed of the 
magnetic locomotive is, we will say, 15 miles an 
hour on a level road (it has in fact made more, 
and its traction 200 pounds. We have then, a 
pounds 1 mile an hour for one horse, and 200 
pounds 15 miles an hour for the locomotive, which 
gives eight horse power. But the engine has more 
than this. It has greater power at’a slow speed, 
and must have, by all reasonable estimates, twelve 
horse power; which, as I said before, is about one 
half its proper capacity. One of the most serious 
defects arises from a want of insultation in the 
helices. 

After the engine was placed on the road it was 
found necessary to throw out of action five of the 
helices, and these at the most important point in 
the stroke. The difficulty could not be remedied 
without taking both engines entirely out—an un> 
dertaking for which I had neither the time nor 
means, as the track with which we are now ac- 
commodated is soon to be filled up for the purposes 
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ot the railroad company, Another serious diffi- 
culty encountered, was the breaking of the porous 
cells in the battery, causing a mixture of the two 
acids and the interception of a large portion of the 
power. I had great difficulty in procuring suitable 
porous cells, and the manufacture of such as | 








was, after great expense, given up by two 
of the best pottery establishment in the country as 

a thing impracticable. 

It was however ae through the inge- 

nuity of Mr, Ari David, my engineer,. but they 
were made of a weak clay, and have now, from 
frequent use, becomes so much improved as to 
break from the slightest causes. Before we started 
two of them broke, and the defect was only partial- 
ly repaired. Not far from Bladensburg two more 
gave way, and detracted at once greatly from our 
working power. On our return, about two miles 
from Bladensburg, three more gave way, and we 
were reduced to at least one-half our power. 

_ The running time from Washington to Bladens- 
burg was thirty-nine minutes. We were stopped 
on the way five times, or we should have probably 

made the run in less than thirty minutes. Going 
and coming there were seven stops and three de- 
lays—that is, the engine was backed three times 
but without entirely losing headway. It is a very 
important and interesting feature of the engine, 
which I demonstrated some years since, that the 
reversing power is greater than the propelling pow- 
er; itis nearly twice as great. When the engine 
is reversed, the magnetic electric induction is in 
favor of the battery current, and augments its ef- 
fects. The defect of the cells is easily remedied. 
The trouble growing out of the oscillating motion 
of the car ean all be obviated by using rotary in- 
stead of reciprocating engines. The greatest 
speed attained on our last trip was about nineteen 
miles an hour, and about seven more than in any 
former experiment. 





Wealth of Showmen, . 

Two million six hundred and-seventy thousand 
dollars, it is said, have been made by showmen in 
the last ten years, making an average for each of 
one hundred and seventy thousand dollars. The 
following is a list of what each man has made, 
commencing with P. T. Barnum, the richest show- 
man in the world, he having made in the last eight 
years over $800,000; Moses Kimball, of the Bos- 
ton Museum, $300,000; Edwin Forest, the trage- 
dian, $350,000; Burton, the actor, $125,000; Blitz, 
the magician, T. S. Hamlin, of the Bowery Thea- 
tre, of New York, $70,000; General Welch, the 
great Circus man, $60,000; Wyman, the prince 
of magicians and necromancers, $25,000 ; General 
Tom Thumb, Barnum’s great dwarf, J. E. Owens, 
the comedian and proprietor of the Baltimore Mu- 
seum, $35,000; Herr Alexander, the juggler and 
artist, $25,000; Mons. Adrian, the French magi- 
cian, $20,000 ; Banvard, the original proprietor of 
the Mississippi Panorama, $75,000; W. Niblo, 
the celebrated garden proprietor of New York, is 
worth $150,000; and last, though not least, the ar- 
tist, O. A Bullard, proprietor of the Panorama of 
New York City, who, although not yet ranking 
with some of the above in point of profits, is in a 
fair way to be worth $50,000, as his Panorama is 
fast becoming one of the most popular works of the 
kind ever exhibited to an American audience. 


English Railroads. 

The leading article in the Edinburgh Review 
for April, on the subject of the progress of Eng- 
land during the first half of the present century, 
states that, whilst a quarter of a century ago tra- 
velling by railroad was almost unknown, the re- 
turns for 1849 show the following results : 





Eoegengers. Receipts. 
First class cars......... 7,292. 811 £1,927,768 
Second class............ 23,521,650 2,530,968 
Third class........ .....32,890,323 2,916,476 


‘Thus it appears that the poorer classes of Eng- 
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land travelled by railway in the year 1849, 
to the number of nearly 33,000,000, and afforded to 
spend by so doing more than £1,750,000. They 
outnumbered the middle classes in the proportion 
of four to three, and the wealthier classes in the 
proportion of four and a half to one. It may be 
added that wherever, in the United States, the rates 
of travel are cheap and adapted to the circum- 
stances of the “ million,” there is a corresponding 
increase in the number of passengers, 





New York and New Haven Railroad, 

The following is an abstract of the late annual 
report of this company :— 
Total amount expended, including 

$160,000 Harlem preferred stock, 

depots and depot lands, and proper- 

ties of all kinds........... he: $3,700,084 68 
This amount has been 

provided from stock.$2,336,384 88 


ee eapayee 1,141,000 00 

Floating debt......... 222,699 80 
——_——- 3,700,084 68 

The transportation service from 31st 

January, 1850, to 3lst March, ’51, 

(14 months) has been— 

PRADRRCE RIN ccnp cps 0409,.5000 05 miles 349,576 
Freight trains... cccecccecces cece ‘“ 6©@3I7 
Gravel and other trains............ “ 8,272 
DOU v0.00 9000 600s 0004 0000,0005 miles 407,065 


The number of passengers moved over the road 
is 810,219, of which 42,138 were between New 
York and Boston. The way passen- 


PONE ETS a 0.0014 04 2000 005000008 472,976 
Through passengers......++ eeeeeee 78,349 
Commutation passengers.......... 57,553 

The gross receipts have been from— 
Passengers.ce.sececccccccsseccess $004,965 97 
Commutation .... 000. cose coce cecce 12,641 12 
Freight since Nov., principally..... 71,265 12 
Mail and messages.......+se000-. 12,685 61 

Total for 14 months........... $701,538 62 


CURRENT CHARGES. 


Transportation, &c... $112,701 56 
—e road bridgés 


Dooce cece cose c000 37,946 00 
Repairing equippage.. 35.038 26 
Wood, oil, &c......- 82,867 92 
Haulage in N. York.. 47,426 00 





$315,979 96 
.. $385,778 55 





Excess over charges........ 


Paid Harlem railroad. $53,252 05 
| 25,901 35 
— 79,153 40 
Balance, net earnings.......... $306,325 26 
Balance on hand, 3lst January, 
___ Se eee 1,361 35 
Dividend on Harlem preferred stock 12,800 00 
Total for interest and dividends. $320,586 61 
BUETORE oss cece os seen $59,465 00 
LS Se Pe 7,555 80 
Hartford and New Ha- 
VEN CO.ccescseccee. 83,000 34 
Dividends, Aug. an 
Weecee che nies on 174,930 00 
—- ———__ 265,264 14 
Surplus over all.... 2... .000.-- $55,302 47 
The number of passengers transported over the 
Harlem road was 560,206. 





St. Lawrence and Atlantic Railroad. 

We learn from Melbourne that the works of the 
railway are proceeding with the greatest spirit.— 
The ground is broken along the whole section ex- 
tending to Sherbrooke, anda large number of men 
employed in cutting and embanking. There is a 
great demand for laborers, and the contractors are 
paying four shillings a day in cash for steady 
hands,—Montreal Herald, 8th, 
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Baitimore and Ohio Railroad, 

The following are memoranda of the business 
upon the Baltimore and Ohio railroad, tor the 
month of April, 1851: 





Passengers. yrean 
Main Stem......... «+» $29,503 96 $71,045 03 
Washington Branch.... 20,675 60 4,093 24 

$50,179 56 $75,128 27 


Making an aggregate of $100,538 99 on the 
Main Stem, and $24,768 84 on the Washington 
Branch—the total being $125,307 83. 

The above, compared with the corresponding 
month of last year, shows a decrease of $4,831 67, 
being $3,713 80 on the Main Stem, and $1,117 87 
on the Washington Branch. 





Railroad to Chicago: 
The Chicago Democrat confidently predicts the 
connection of Detroit with Chicago by railroad, by 
the first day of October next, and proceeds to say : 


This week and next, three lines of survey will 
be completed and sent to New York, of the route 
from Chicage to the State line. No one can know 
anything of these lines until the board at New 
York makes its decision. When that is made, the 
Michigan Central railroad compktes the road at 
the estimate of the Illinois Central’s engineer. On 
the first of October next, the Illinois Central pays 
the Michigan Central the cost of the. road in its 
own bonds, the bonds bearing interest from Octo- 
ber first, next. Thus the Illinois Central com- 
pletes so much without the use of one dollar in 
money, and leaves the road equally free to the 
Michigan Central and the Michigan Southern.— 
And, what is better, the State gets seven per cent. 
of the gross earnings of the road. 





Maine. 

Saco River Railroad.—The people of Saco and 
Biddeford are taking measures for the construction 
of a railroad up the Saco river. A meeting has 
been recently held in Saco to promote this object, 
at which R. M. Chapman, Isaac Usher, D. E. 
Somes and Jarvis Williams were chosen a com- 
mittee to employ an engineer to make a prelimina- 
ry survey of the route, and to report on the feasi- 
bility of the road. Messrs, Eastman of Saco, Jam- 
eson of Cornish, and Dr. I. R. Bradley of Fryburg, 
were chosen a committee to procure a charter, and 
it was also agreed that those who subscribe for the 
preliminary survey, shall have the sum subscribed 
allowed to them, provided they take stock. 

Saco and Biddeford united now make a large 
town, and bid fair to become an extensive manu- 
facturing city; and the above road would greatly 
accelerate their growth, by bringing them into in- 
timate connection with a fertile and highly culti- 
vated region. 





New York. 

Rochester and Syracuse Railroad.—The directors 
of this road met the directors of the Oswego and 
Syracuse road, in this city last week, and made ar- 
rangements with the latter for the use of their em- 
bankment for 24 miles from this city. 

The Rochester and Syracuse road is now locat- 
ed. The distance, between the two cities, by the 
new route, is 80 miles, 700 feet-—which is 24 miles 
less than by the Auburn route. Thisdistance will 
be accomplished in 2} hours, as the grades are very 
easy. The whole work will be put under contract 
in the course of two weeks. 

This work is one of great importance to Syra- 
cuse. It will open to this city a new and fertile re- 
gion, with which it now communicates only by ca- 
nal. A large accession of business to our mer- 
chants may confidently be anticipated from that 





section.— Syracuse Star. 
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‘Attica and Hornelisville Railroad.—By virtue of 
a clause in their charter, the Attica and Hornells- 
ville railroad have changed their title to the “ Buf- 
falo and New York City Railroad.” Commencing 
at Attica, the road passes through the towns of 
Alexander and Bethany, in Genesee county, Mid- 
dlebury, Warsaw, Gainesville, Castile and Gene- 
see Falls, in Wyoming, Portage and Nunda, in 
Livingston, Grove and Burns in Allegany, to Hor- 
nellsvilie. It is 584 miles in length, and has an 
average grade of 45 teet to the mile. The road 
crosses the Genesee river less than half a mile be- 
low the village of Portage, at right angles—there 
being straight lines on both sides. 

The river is to be passed by a massive trestle 
bridge, built upon piers of cut stone, elevated 
above high water mark. From the bed of the riv- 
er—which is solid rock—the structure rises 230 
ft to the rail, and is to be built as strongly as wood 
and iron can make it—tt being estimated that it 
wlll require nearly 2,000,000 of feet of timber to 
complete it. The span of the river is 500 feet, and 
the bridge is to be extended a considerable distance 
on both sides, instead of embanking. 

The project of throwing over, at some future 
day, a tubular bridge, like that over the Menai 
straits, has been discussed. The one built upon 
the plan adopted—which is to be covered with a 
metal roof, and otherwise protected from the wea- 
ther, will last for a long number of years. The 
whole work has been sub-let, and 2500 men are 
now at work upon the aifferent sections. The 
Buffalo people hope to head off Dunkirk by the 
construction of this road.— Rochester Democrat. 

The Valley Railroad.—The Dansville Herald of 
the 30th ult., states that the surveying party had 
reached within three miles of that village. They 
report that the route was found more favorable 
than was anticipated. For a distance of 35 miles 
from Rochester, an average grade of only two feet 
to the mile was found, and that the distance will 
be but 44 miles to that place, instead of 49 miles, 
as was estimated—being a saving of five miles.— 
They say a more favorable line for a railroad was 
never surveyed. 





Indiana, 

Laurenceburgh and Upper Mississippi Railroad. 
—This company have just completed the purchase 
of iron, sufficient to lay about 20 miles of track, 
with the necessary equipment for an equal extent 
of line. The object of this road, as our readers are 
aware, is to open a railway communication be- 
tween Cincinnati and Indianapolis, by Laurence- 
burgh, on the bend of the Ohio. The line from 
Laurenceburgh to Cincinnati is to be built by the 
Cincinnati and St. Louis railroad. The Laurence- 
burgh and Upper Mississippi railroad company are 
vigorously pushing forward the grading of their 
line to Shelbyville, a distance of 62 miles from the 
Ohio river. When this point sha!l be reached, it 
is in contemplation to extend the road to Indiana- 
polis, 26 miles further. 


East Tennessee and Georgia Railroad. 

This road is completed for a distance of some 
t hing over twenty miles, and two splendid passen- 
ger cars fare making daily trips over it. There 
is no doubt entertained that the cars will be run- 
ning to the Hiwassee river by the first of July, 
and to Blair’s Ferry by the first of March next.— 
Mr. Prichard, the energetic and skilful chief en- 
gineer of the company, is Winning for himself 
“golden opinions” by the manner in which the 
road is being constructed.—Knozville Register, 





Indiana, 

Extension of the New Albany and Salem Rail- 
road.—Thé New Albany Bulletin says :-—. 

It is the intention of the directors to extend this 
road through the State to Lake Michigan, and 
thence around to Chicago, The subscriptions of 
stock have been going on steadily with a view of 
carrying out that design, and there is a strong pro- 
bability of securing, during the present year, 
means sufficient to carry out the whole enter- 
prise. 

An important arrangement has just been made 
with the Michigan Central railroad, which will 
hasten the completion of the project. That com- 
pany has subscribed for 10,000 shares of the New 
Albany and Salem railroad, to assist in extending 
the road north, and in addition, to make that part 
ot it which lies between Michigan City and Chi- 
cago. 

itis the intention of our company, we learn, to 
put their engineers upon the road at once, with 
the view of locating the road and putting the work 
under contract as soon as possible. 

The contractors on the line between Bedford 
and Gosport are getting a heavy force on the work, 
and the prospect is fair for a large amount of their 
contracts being finished the present year. Iron has 
been purchased to complete the road to Bedford, 
which, when laid, will make 70 miles. This part 
of the road is now ready for the superstructure, and 
the bridge over White river will be completed by 
the time the cars can reach that point. 





Pennsylvania. 

New Hope, Doylestown, and Norristown Rail- 
road,—The charter for constructing this road hav- 
ing been extended by the Legislature of this State, 
a meeting of the stockholders was held on the Ist 
inst., and the following officers elected : 

President, Lewis 8S. Coryell; Secretary and 
Treasurer, William Carr, Esq.; Managers, Jos- 
eph Fornance -and G. R. Fox, Esq., Norristown ; 
John B. Pugh, Major Brock and John S. Bryan, 
Doylestown; Wm. Stabeley, Buckingham, and 
Simon G. Gore and Daniel Perry, New Hope. 

This road is intended to form part of a line to 
New York by the Philadelphia and Norristown 
road, thence over the New Hope and Doylestown 
road to New Hope and thence to Somerville, from 
whence to New York a road is already in opera- 


tion. The work is in the hands of efficient men 
and will, when completed, add materially to the 
travel and income upon the Norristown railroad. 





Internal Improvements in Virginia. 
The whole amount appropriated by this State at 
the last session of its Legislature for works of in- 
ternal improvement, was $1,708,606 18. Of this 
sum, $990,000 were for railroads, viz: 


South Side railroad.... .... sees eee ceee $480,000 
Richmond and Danville railroad........ 300,000 
Roanoke Valley railroad............... 150,000 
Orange and Alexandria railroad........ 60,000 

$990,000 


The balance was chiefly for turnpikes. Seventy 
five thousand dollars each were appropriated to the 
Rivanna Navigation, and the Guyandotte Navi- 
gation Companies. 

The policy of Virginia in carrying out her pub- 
lic works is peculiar. That State becomes a joint 
subscriber with individuals to‘turnpike and to riv- 
er improvement companies, as well as to railroads, 
in proportion of from two to three-fifths of their 
capital stock. Whatever may be the result of this 
system, it is well calculated to promote the rapid 
progress of railroads. The bonds issued in pay- 
ment of the State subscription sell at a premium, 
and are generally reserved to the purchase of iron 
andequipment. On most of the routes, the amount 
required from .individuals, can be raised without 
much difficulty. Many of the contractors on roads 








take a portion of stock in payment, reducing still 
more the proportion to be furnished on private ac- 
count. 

As far as we have been able to judge, the monies 
expended for railroads under the above system, 
have been economically laid out; much more so, 
we believe, than has been the case in other States, 
where a similar policy has been pursued. This 
system is creating a large public debt for Virginia, 
but the roads, which it will be the means of con- 
structing, will add in a vastly greater ratio to the 
ability of her people to pay. Virginia is vastly 
rich in all the materials of wealth, and all that is 
now wanting to make them available, is to open 
for them an outlet to a market. 





Pennsylvania. 

The Lackawanna and Western railroad is the 
present corporate name of what was formerly the 
Leggett’s Gap Railroad, extending from Scranton, 
Pennsylvania, to Great Bend, on the Erie railroad. 
This road is to be completed in September, when 
Central and Western New York will be brought 
into direct communication with the Lackawanna 
coal fields, and receive their supplies of fuel from 
this source. 

Railroad Meeting in Beaver County.—The Bea- 
ver Argus publishes a report gf a meeting of the 
citizens of Beaver County, held in the Bridgewater 
House, onthe 20th ult. Archibald Robertson, 
Esq., was called to the chair, and Dr, T. J. Chan- 
dler, and David Brown, Esq., appointed secreta- 
ries. A preamble and resolutions were adopted in 
favor of “a communication by railroad between 
the Ohio river and Lake Erie within the borders of 
Pennsylvania,” and expressing the opinion that 
the matter is of “great importance to the citizens 
of Beaver county, as the valleys of Beaver, She- 
nango, and Conneaut present the most advanta~- 
geous route by which this object can be accom- 
plished, being shorter and more easy of construc- 
tion than any other route between the lakes and 
the river; and also admitting of more uniform and 
easy grades than can possibly be obtained by any 
other route.” , 

In this view of the matter, it was determined to 
assist the Pittsburgh and Erie company in building 
the road. A committee was appointed to confer 
with the directors at their meeting in Erie on the 
Ist instant “as to the propriety of putting under 
contract that part of said road between New Castle 
and the Ohio river, at the earliest day practicable.” 

The same committee was empowered to appoint 
another committee to obtain releases on the route 
through Beaver county. 


Railroad Charters in Wisconsin. 

During the last session of the Legislature, says 
the Prarie du Chien Patriot, about a dozen rail- 
road company charters were granted. Among the 
number we mention the following :—The Manito- 
woc and Mississippi railroad; the Green Bay, 
Milwaukee and Chicago railroad; Dodgeville and 
Potosi; Madison and Swan Lake; Fort Win- 
nebago, Baraboo Valley, and Minesota. The 
charter of the Rock River Valley Union railroad 
company was amended so as to construct a rail- 
road to Lake Superior, and permit the Chicago 
and Galena railroad to become part owners and 
lessees of said road. The plank road charters 
granted, and the State roads authorized, were in- 
numerable. The length of all these railroads, if’ 
completed as contemplated in the charter, will not 
be less than one thousand miles! at a cost of $30,~" 
000,000, 
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To Contractors. 
——T Office ge aoe RY 
anesville, May 7, 1851. 
EALED Proposals will be recsived at this of- 
fice until the. Ist of June next, for laying the 
Track upon the whole line, 
about 63 miles—weat of Zanesville. 
Plats and Spevifications will be exhibited after 
the 20th day of May. 
By order of the Board. 
ROBERT MAC LEOD, 
3t Chi::f Engineer. 


CHILLED TIRES FOR 
LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES. 


To Railroad Companies. 
HE Undersigned, Assignee of Letters Patent, re- 
spectfully invites the attention of Railroad Com- 
anies to the CHILLED TIRES for LOCOMOTIVE 

NGINES, which he offers for sale. 

These Tires were first introduced by Messrs. Per- 
kins & McMahon, upon the Baltimore and Ohio Rail 
road, in 1843. where, after a long and severe trial, they 
were generally adopted, on both passenger and freight 
engines, and now have entirely superseded Wrought 
Tires on that road, on which are many engines of the 
heaviest class, which ascend grades of eighty-five feet 
per mile, taking with them one hundred and twelve 
tons, exclusive of cars. This performance shows in 
the Pastas the adhesive character and strength of 

~ ire, 

uring a service of seven years, these Tires have 
very much exceeded in durability those of wrought 
iron, while their first cost, and expense of repairs. is 
more than fifty per echt. less, They also retain more 
equally their diameter und proper form of tread, which 
is a 7 of much value in engines with coupled 
Wheels, 

It is b lieved these Tires are peculiarly well adapted 
to freight engines, as the objection to coupling the 
wheels of locomotives is the encreased friction, arising 
principally from the wnequal wear of wrought tires ; 
and hence most of the treight engines where wrought 
tires are used, have but four wheels as drivers, with 
frequently a weight of sixteen tons, or more, upon 
them which may be of no disadvantage to the engine, 
although its effect upon the track is like a car with 
sizteex tons upon four wheels, and it is presumed no 
one would permit cars so heavily loaded to pass over 
their road, 

As Chilled Tires wear more unzformly than those 
of wrought iron, there can be no doubt when these 
are used, that the weight necessary for adhesion may 
be distributed upon more driving wheels, witnout any 
material disadvantage to the enyine, and thus placing 
less weight upon a single point, would relieve the track, 
and secure, ta great extent, the object sought to be 

ained by the plan so frequentiy proposed, of using 
ight engines, which would bring with it the necessity 
Ot increasing the number of trains and train hands. 

The compiete success of Chilled Tires upon the 
Baltimore and Ohio road for the last seven years, and 
upon other roads for a more subsequent period, is a 
strong proof of their practical character, while their 

ess and durability, it is believed, recommend 
their trial by every railroad company. 

It may be thought by some that the whole wheel for 
strength, would be preferable to wheels with tires, but 
experience shows t..e latter to be a much stronger and 
more durable wheel, on account of its freedom from 
tension, which is never the case with a whole wheel. 
That TENSION has much to do with the breaking 
of wheels and tires, may be inferred from the fact, that 
a set of chilled tires, five feet diameter, on a first class 

ssenger engine, have been in constant service dur- 

ng the past winter, on one of our Eastern roads, and 
have withstood the severities of the season, where 
whole wheels and wrought tireshave broken. And it 
may be proper to remark, that wherever chilled ties 
have been introduced, whole wheels as drivers are in- 
variably abandoned, they being far more expensive to 
maintain, as there is a crank to form as often asa 
wheel is renewed, which is not the case on the renew- 
al of a tire 

The peculiar manner of fastening these tires to the 
wheel without shrink, applies equally well to wrought 
tires, and is of much importance where they are used, 
asit secures them against the TENSION or STRAIN 
they receive by the present plan of shrinking them to 
the wheels, which undoubtedly is the cause of wrought 
tires breaking so frequently, particularly in cold wea- 
ther, which produces a greater contraction of the tire, 
thereby increasing the sirain. This plan makes the 
tire perfectly secure upon the wheel, and is attended 
with less expense, as will be seen by the following tes- 
timoniai8, which are respectfully submitted. 


Lowell, March, 1851. L. B. TYNG. 
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TESTIMONIALS. 
Baltimore and Ohio R. R. Office, } 
Jan 2, 1850. 

Mr. L. B. Tyne, Lowell, Mass.—Sir: Your favor 
of the 26th ult , is before me, asking my opinion of the 
Chilled Cast Iron Tires, of Messrs. Perkins & Mc 
ahon, patentees. I do not hesitate to speak favor- 
ably of them, nor to say that I would give them the 
oe ge over wrought iron tires, whenever the ad- 

esive tenacity of the latter to the rails is not all call- 
ed for, there being somewhat less adhesion to the 
chilled wheel. 

This can, however, scarcely be called a practical 
point, as nearly all of the Passenger Engines now in 
use have a surplus of adhesion, and nearly all Freight 
Engines being provided with the sand box, for emer- 
gencies arising from sharp curves, heavy grades or wet 


ils. 

The Chilled Tire is very much cheaper in first cost, 
will last longer, and offers a facility for putting it on 
the wheel, rendering comparison with the wrought 
iron tire an absurdity—it not being necessary even to 
take the wheels from the machine for the purpose.— 
Many of them are in successful use on this road, and 
I consider its curves und other peculiarities the most 
severe of all existing tests. One set of five feet in di- 
ameter, has run 50,000 miles under one of our Passen- 
ger Engines, and will to all appearance, run as many 
more; and, in the mean time, they have not costa 
dollar for repairs or adjustment. 

It may be suggested that they might not stand a 
Northern frost. This is possible; but I believe oth: 
erwise, as the weather here is occasionally as severe 
as in Bosten, and if I had charge of a northern road, 
after the experience I have had here, I would make 
their trial one of my very first acts. . 

Respectfully your Ob’t Serv’t, 
WM. PARKER, General Supt., etc. 


* January 29, 1851. 
Philadelphia, Wilm. and Balt. R. R. Office, 
Wilmington, Del. 

Mr. L. B. Tyne—Sir ; We have used the solid Cast 
Iron Chilled Wheel, and Cast Iron Chilled Tire, for 
engine drivers, on this road since 1842. When 
wrought iron tires under new engines, purchased from 
time to time, wear out, Linvariably replace them with 
the Chilled Tire of Messrs, Perkins & McMahon, pat- 
entees, 

These Tires will last, on the average, three times as 
long as wrought tires; seldom requiring renewals un- 
der three years, and lasting much longer usually. We 
have a set which has been in constant use for five 
years, and still in fair order. The adhesion supplied 
by the Chilled Tires, I findin practice with engines of 
the same model and weight, to be equal to that given 
by wrought tires. This is certainly afact, though not 
an acknowledged one, in general. Those who think 
otherwise, will in time change their opinions, 

I am of opinion that the Chilled Tire is as safe as 
the wrought, at any temperature. Ineight years use, 
we have broken but one tire out of more than fifty, 
aad that by a violent concussion on the occasion of a 
‘run off. 

The use of the Chilled Tire, and the ease and rapid- 
ity with which it may be replaced, would certainly en- 
able a road to do the same amount of work with few- 
er engines—since but little time would te lost in lay- 
ing up an engine for new tires, or for turning down old 
ones, a8 must be done when wrought tires are used. 

I am yours respectfully, 
I. R. TRIMBLE, 
Engineer and General Supt. 


Office Eastern R R., Salem, Dec. 23, 1850. 

L B. Tyna, Esq.—Sir: Your favor of Nov. 30th, 
inquiring respecting the Chilled Cast lron Tires, came 
duly to hand, and in answer, I will say, that this road 
have in use one set cast and fitted to the wheel, by 
Messrs. Bush & Lobdell, upon atwenty ton first class 
Passenger Engine, which has run in eight months, 
26,639 mies, and to all appearance, are about as good 
as when they first commenced running. 

In regard to the ay yen expense of the cast or 
wrought iron tires, I do not hesitate to say that the 
difference would be vastly in favor of the former. 

I have ordered a second set, and they will be put on 
to the engine immediate'y. Respectfully, 

JOHN KINSMAN, Supt. E. R. R. 


Chilled Tires for the various sized wheels, or wheels 
with either chilled or wrought tires fitted up upon this 
plan, may be had of the following persons: 

ALDRICH, TYNG & Co, Lowell, Mass. 
SMITH & PERKINS, Alexandria, Va. 


Rights for using Tires upon the above plan, may be 
had on reasonable terms, of L. B. TYNG, Lowell, 
and at N. York. 
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PEOPLE’S OSWEGO LINE, 


New York and Oswego, 
Am prepared for the Transportation of Merchan- 
dise and Produce to and from New York, and 
ye on the Western Lakes, by the Lake Ontario and 
elland Canal route. Special attention given to 
Railroad Iron. 
PROPRIFTORS. 


LEWIS & BEARDSLEY, Oswego. 
JAMES W. CAMPBELL, New York. 


AGENTS. 

James W. Campbell, 111 Broad st., New York. 
W. H. Clark, 60 Quay st.. Albany. 

Lewis & Beardsley, Oswego. 

Smith & Hunt, Toledo, Ohio. 

G. W. Bissell, Detroit, Mich. 

C. Walker & Son, Chicago, III. 

H. H. Hurlbut, Western States. 

May !5, 1°51. 


To Engineers and Ship 
Builders. 


HE Advertiser is desirous of a situation im a re- 
spectable concern, he has acquired a practical 
knowledge of his business in the establishment of R. 
Napier, Esq., Glasgow, has since for several years had 
the management of the Works of an extensive Steam 
Packet Co., for whom he designed and'built some lron 
Screw Ships, whose capabilities and performances 
give the highest satisfaction. While acquainted with 
all the most approved modes of construction of marine 
engines, he is prepared to submit original designs.— 
In modelling and draughting he has had much and 
successful experience. Can produce the highest tes- 
timonials as to character and abilities from the first 
engineer on the Clyde. 
Address ENGINEER, box 2315 lower Postoffice. 


v 
Hufty’s 
Engineers, Arehitects and Draftsmen’s 


STATIONERY EMPORIUM. 
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A HATMAN’S Turkey Mill Drawing paper, Trac- 
ing paper, Plan and Profile, Protractors, Draw- 
ing Pins, Faber’s, Jackson’s and other makers’ Pen- 
cils; Field, Level, and Memorandum Books of vari- 
ous patterns; Mathematical Instruments, Tape-lines. 
Mouth Glue, Cross Section paper, Triangles, Sabel 
Brushes, Gum Bands, Maiden Gum, Red Tape, Ink, 
Inkstands and Sand, Water Colors, Pallets, Patent 
Binders for letters, Portfolios, etc., together with a 
general assortment of Stationery and Blank Books. 

All goods nacked with care, and furwarded to any 
part of the United States. 

JOSEPH HUFTY, 
Successor to H. L. Lipman, 
139 Chestnut st., Philadelphia, 
May 15, 1851. 





NOTICE. 

‘ge Subscribers hereby give notice that they 
sold out their interest in the New York Iron 

Bridge Company on the 29th of April last to M. M. 
WHITE, and that their interest in the Company 
ceased on that date. 

W. RIDER & BROTHERS, 

ELIHU TOWNSEND. 


The business of the New York Iron Bridge Co. 
will be continued as formerly by the Subscriber, 
who respectfully solicits orders for bridges as here- 
tofore. M. M. WHITE, Agent 

New York Iron Bridge Company, 
39 Wall st., Jauncey Court. 
New York, May 13th, 1851. 3t 





The Hoosic Tunnel, 
This project has been defeated in the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature by a large majority, 
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Wanted. 
MAN, from 25 to 35 years of age, experienc- 
ed in the Manufacture of Iron, by the bloom 

ery process, and having a knowledge of machinery, 

as Manager, or Chief Superintendent of an Iron 

Establishment. Address, post paid, Box 80, New 

York Lower Postoftice. 


maorm 


—— 
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Saturday, May 17, 1851. 
pte Aside ie atest , 
Cast Iron Tires. 
The attention of railroad companies is invited to 
the advertisement in our paper of to-day, of cast 
iron tires for freight engines. The adaptecness of 
cast iron for this purpose is a matter of experi- 
ment rather than theory, and the experience of its 
use has been found to be very successful. Such 
is the testimony of those who have used tires made 
from it. Iftires for freight engines can be made 
of cast iron, the saving effected will at once be ap 
preciated. The gentlemen whose names are at- 
attached to the certificates, are so well known to 
the railroad public, that their opinions will com- 
mand attention, and lead railroad companies, we 
have no doubt, to a thorough investigation of this 
invention, which promises to effect such a saving 
in the working of railroads. 








Erie Railroad Celebration, 

The opening of this road is being celebrated this 
week in a style suited to the grandeur of the occa- 
sion. The excursion train left this city on Wednes- 
day for Lake Erie, and will return to this city this 
evening. As we have prepared ourselves to give 
a full account of the opening ceremonies, and as 
we prefer to give them entire in one paper, we re- 
serve all notice till next week. 


Rhode Island. 

Providence and Plainfield Roilroad—The sub- 
scribers to the stock of the Providence and Plain- 
field railroad met in Providence on Monday. The 
charter and amendments were unanimously accep- 
ted. The following directors were elected: Wm. 
Sprague, Alexander Duncan, Samuel G. Arnold, 
Wm. W. Hoppin, Henry Lippitt, Charles T. 
James, James G. Anthony, Elisha Dyer, Jr., Ste- 

hen Harris, Jr., Rufus Waterman, Amos D. 
Erith. William Sprague was subsequently elect- 
ed President, and Francis E. Hoppin, Clerk. The 
meeting adjourned to the first Monday in June. 








Stock and Money Market, 

The money market remains without alteration 
since our last, and the only change in the price of 
stocks has been the ordinary fluctuations of prices 
without reference to the abundance or scarcity of 
money. The securities of new works continue to 
be taken sparingly, and with caution, though the 
aggregate amount of sales must be large, as we 
can hear of no company that has been compelled 
to discontinue operations for want of means. They 
all vontrive to get money in some way, so as to 
push forward with energy. Even if the present 
state of things continues, most of our lines in pro- 
gress will be brought to a speedy completion, and 
will then commence an immediate repayment of 
their cost. 

The present caution on the part of purchasers of 
bonds, and the consequent difficulty of making ne- 
gotiations will have one good effect in preventing 
companies from. rushing recklessly forward with- 
out regard to economy or the wants of the public. 
Money that is obtained with difficulty is pretty 
sure to be economically expended, and in the pres- 
ent condition of things, few that are not entitled to 
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money can get it. We are certainly going along 
fast enough, and none have any reason for com- 
plaint so long as money remains at its present 
price. 

The extraordinary receipts of western roads, as 
soon as they are put in operation will soon begin 
to exert an influence upon the price of securities 
from that quarter. They show conclusively that 
western roads are to be our best paying works, and 
that for investment they offer much better induce- 


-| ments than those in the east, a large part of the 


cost of which is made up of items which are en- 
tirely excluded from western lines. Railroads in 
every part of the country show a remarkable in- 
crease of traffic, averaging, we think, fully 20 per 
cent over the earnings for a corresponding period 
for the past year. 


Rails by the last advices continue dull, and can 
be purchased on the other side for £5, free on board. 

As the condition of our-money market depends 
very much upon the state of the English market, 
we copy below the most recent reports received 
from that quarter. 


The condition of the money market has attracted 
very serious attention during the latter part of the 
week, and the prospect of obtaining advanced rates 
for money has been much canvassed. Although 
there is more paper afloat, particularly American, 
as is naturally to be expected at this season, there 
is nothing, so far as capital is concerned, to hold 
out any immediate prospect of high terms. The 
peculiar position of the Bank of England may in- 
duce its directors to take measures for consulting 
its own interests ; but these considerations are apart 
from the general condition of the market. Altho’ 
there has been a tendency to ask 3 per cent. for 
bills where 2? would have been taken in the begin- 
ning of the week, it is undeniable that capital is 
in superabundance here and abroad. The state of 
the exchanges and the movement of bullion afford 
no real argument for interference with the rates of 
floating capital, nor is there anything in the com- 
mercial or political world suggestive of pressing 
difficulty. ‘The prospect with the advancing sea- 
son of very active movement in trade certainly af- 
fords the hope of a greater application of capital ; 
and there are many who wish to profit by the op- 
portunity for getting a better return. All this is 
very remote from considerations of panic and pres- 
sure, but it still remains to be seen whether the 
rates of discount will advance or recede with the 
increased activity of commerce. That they will 
advance on the continent seems almost certain, for 
such terms as 1} and 1} per cent have reached the 
lowest limit; but here where the amount of capital 
in excess isso much more considerable, it cannot 
be predicted that higher prices will prevail. It 
should not be forgotton that an extension of com- 
merce is attended with increased activity in the in- 
dividual operations, so that the same amount of 
floating capital will work a much greater number 
of operations. Thus it may happen that capital 
now in excess may become still more in excess 
with increased commercial operations; and then 
the rate of discount would fall lower. This in ef- 
fect took place here in the beginning of 1850, when 
notwithstanding the very great extension of our 
home and foreign trade as compared with 1848 and 
1849, the rates of discount diminished. It is only 
when the total of commercial operations becomes 
in excess of the capital available, notwithstanding 
the greater activity of its application, that the rates 
of discount can rise, and during such a period we 
have seen five per cent remain as a ruling rate for 
some time.—[Daily News. 

The Liverpool Courier, of the 30th, says: There 
is still a drain on the bullion of the Bank of Eng- 
land. The decrease set forth in the last return is 
£247,138. At present the stock in the bank is $13- 
342 398. The reserved notes amountto £6,887, 180, 
while the note circulation is represented as exceed- 
ing the bullion by $6,504,082. Alluding to the 
bank returns published in Friday’s Gazette, the 
Economist of Saturday last says, that the run con- 
tinued during the week, but amount taken is 











not yet known, Large arrivals have taken place 
this week, and they should go into the next ac- 
count. Several a some magnitude were ” 
received in time for the. present account, but they 
have not brought the decrease much under a quar- 
ter of a million. Bullion does not necessarily pass 
into the Bank of England immediately upon arri- 
vil, and there may be some of the receipts in pri- 
vate hands. It is confidently anticipated that the 
large influx of visitors, attracted by the National 
Exhibition, to London, will put a stop to the export 
of bullion, at all events not any further reduce the 
stock in the vaults of the bank. The amount of 
specie brought to Southampton by the West India 
steamer Thames, and the Baltic from New York, 
will assist the next week’s bank-return. 

It is understood that the Bank of England have 
adopted a resolution to purchase, for the future, 
American coined gold (eagles) at a fixed price— 
the rate named being £3 10 3perounce. It is eal- 
culated that under this arrangement a remittance 
might be made from the United States at a cost 
which would be equivalent to a bill of exchange 
at 1093; and as the last quotation was 110}, there 
is a consequent probability that it will temporarily 
increase the shipments from that country, although 
of course the sellers of paper will speedily adjust 
themselves to the alteration. 


SALES OF STOCK IN NEW YORK. 


May 15. May 8. 
Sales. Sales. 
U.S ’67 Loan...... LIZ 1174 
Erie R.R, .. «coo ccee 883 893 
Hariem R.R......... 734 734 
Stonington .......0. 43% 44 
Seer eee 22 Q1% 
Norwich & Wor.... 64} 63 
Del. & Hudson..... 1214 128 
ORGIUEE he nc a weve ne 544 552 
Morris Canal....... 164 16} 
Erie income ........ 97% 974 
“ ‘Bonds 1024 1024 
COBO 6 cc'ceneiveses 75 : 71k 
Farmers Loan...... 69 66 


SALES OF STOCKS IN BOSTON. 
May 14, May 7. 
Old Colony Railroad........... 664 684 





Boston and Maine R.R.........105 104¢ 
Eastern Railroad............... 1024 1014 
Fitchburg Railroad. ............ 1124 1123 
Michigan Central Railroad..... 99% 994 
Northern Railroad...... cecccece OOF 70} 
Vermont Central Railroad. ..... 3€} 36 
Vermont and Mass. R.R..-...... 304 3g 
Western Railroad..............105 1034 
Ogdensburg Railroad........... 40 40 
Rutland Railroad.............. 57 584 
Boston and Worcester Railroad. 106 104 
Rutland Railroad Bonds.... .... 97 982 
Ogdensburg Railroad Bonds..... 97% 974 
Vermont Central R.R. Bonds.... 91} 912 
Boston and Providence R.R..... . 893 87} 
Philadelphia, Wilm’gton & Balt. 294 294 
Concord: BeRoiciicisicin cdbt odiceds 4: SE 56 
Manchester and Lawrence.... .. 90 90 
Kentucky. 


Maysville and Lexington Railroad.—The first 
annual meeting of the stockholders of this compa- 
ny was held at Maysville on the 6th instant, at 
which the President of the company, Gen: Collins, - 
submitted a report of the present condition of its 
affairs, from which it appears that the whole road: 


is now under contract to an eastern company, and 
that work is to be commenced with all possible 
dispatch. 

The whole amount of stock already sul scribed is 
equal to 15,530 shares of $50 each, viz: Mays- 
ville, 3,000, Mason Co., 3,000; Fayette Co., 4,000. 
Individual shares, 5,530. 

By the charter, the stockholders are required to 
elect six directors; and the directors may elect one 
. their number or any other stockholder, Presi- 

ent. 

The following gantlemen were chosen directors 
for the present year :—Andrew M, January, Fran- 
eis T. Hord, Henry Waller, J. W. Cochran, Wm. 
S. Allen, Christian Shultz. General Richard Col- 
lins of Maysville was re-elected president ot the co, 
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Ohio. _ 

Central Railroad.—Advices have been received, 
says the Zanesville Gazette, that 6,000 tons of rail, 
being the whole amount required for the road be- 
tween Zanesville and Columbus, have been pur- 
chased in Wales, and some already shipped and 
on the way. It is understood that the quality is 
very superior, and will not cost exceeding $46 per 
ton, delivered on the track. 





Alabama. 

A convention of the friends of the various rail- 
road enterprises in this State is to be held in Mo- 
bile on the 29th of May, instant, to take into con- 
sideration the propriety of appealing to the Legis- 
lature for aid, by loan or subscription; and a 
committee consisting of— 

P. Phillips, Mobile. 

Wn, Jones. Jr. Mobile. 

J. W. Lapsley, Dallas. 

Edmund King, Shelby. 

Wa. Curry, Talladega. 

H. H. Allen, Benton. 

John A. Winston, Sumter, 
have been appointed to prepare a circular for dis- 
tribution, inviting delegates from the various 
counties in the State. 

Montgomery and West Point Railroad.—This 
road was finally opened for business on the first 
instant. 





New Orleans, 

The public mind of this city is getting to be 
pretty thoroughly aroused upon the subject of rail- 
road connections with the interior, and for the first 
time in her history, she appears to appreciate fully 
the importance of taking efficient steps to strength- 
en her position by artificial avenues of communi- 
cation, to protect herself against the formidable ri- 
valry which threatens to strike a fatal blow at her 
prosperity. The leading project now before her 
citizens is the proposed road to Jackson, Mississip- 
pi, and the construction of this may now be looked 
upon as secured. 

But this is not al] that is necessary for her to do. 
From this last point she must throw out branches 
in different directions, to counteract the efforts of 
Mobile, Charleston, and Savannah, which cities 
are now pushing their lines through AJabama and 
Tennessee, and even Mississippi. At a recent 
meeting in New Orleans upon the subject of the 
Jackson road, Mr. Marshall, of Vicksburg, says 
the Mobile Herald, in an able speech, urged the 
importance—while the means were raising to build 
the road to Jackson, which would require three or 
four years to accomplish—of pushing the Jackson 
and Selma railroad ahead. If this was not done— 
if the latter enterprise were deferred until the for- 
mer was accomplished, they would lose the valu- 
able bonus offered by the State of Mississippi, 
amounting to $400,000, to the company which 
should extend the road from Jackson to Alabama. 
Besides, New Orleans will lose the opportunity of 
counteracting the powerful efforts which are now 
making by Charleston and Mobile, to deprive her 
of the valuable trade of that region. The move- 
ment for drawing the trade of the Tennessee valley 
must be counteracted—the question cannot any 
longer be dodged—it must be met manfully. If 
the measures of Charleston cannot be counteract- 
ed, said the speaker, then an effort must be made 
to open a new trade. This can be done through 
the Jackson and Selma road. This road would 
penetrate a very rich and productive country 





which has hitherto contributed largely to the. sup- 
port of Mobile, If New Orleans does not.aid in 
the object of securing this road, the Mobile and 
Ohio road will not only take all the produce of 
this country, but also that of several ot the rich 
northern counties of Mississippi—Chickasaw, and 
others, which at present send their cotton to Mem- 
phis, but would ‘find it cheaper to send it to Mo- 
bile, by the Mobile and Ohio railroad. The idea 
was to complete as speedily as possible the road 
trom Vicksburg, Jackson, and Brandon, in a di- 
rect line to Selma. 

This road would pass throngh the most fertile 
portions of Alabama, whose produce has never 
heretofore gone to New Orleans. It will run thro’ 
a perfectly level country, where there is scarcely a 
hill the whole distance, and may be made at less 
cost than any railroad in the United States. By 
this road, over a distance of one hundred and fifty 
miles, cotton may be shipped to New Orleans 
cheaper than by the present uncertain mode of 
communication by the Tombigbee river to Mobile. 
Even if it cost as much, the larger market of New 
Orleans would kick the beam in her favor against 
Mobile. The planters would prefer New Orleans, 
other things being equal. There are five counties 
in Alabama, whose produce New Orleans could 
thus draw into its markets, These counties pro- 
duce 170,000 bales of cotton, 150,000 of which 
would go to New Orleans if this road was built. 





Virginia. 

Seabeard and Roanoke Railroad.—Among the 
more important railroad projects in Virginia may 
be named the Seaboard and Roanoke railroad, 
which extends from Norfolk to the Raleigh and 
Gaston railroad, in North Carolina, a distance of 
about 90 miles, At Weldon, 80 miles from Nor- 
folk, it also forms a junction with the Wilmington 
and Weldon railroad. It is also designed to afford 
an outlet for the produce of the rich and extensive 
valley of the Roanoke river, to its appropriate sea- 
port. 

The above road, when completed, will form a 
part of a new, cheap, and direct route, between the 
north and south. Already a line of commodious 
steamers unites Nortolk with Baltimore. A new 
line of steamers between New York and Norfolk 
is to commence running about the first of July 
next. The Seaboard and Roanoke railroad, by its 
connection with the North Carolina railroad, will, 
with the steamboat lines of which we have spoken, 
form a very convenient route for through travel 
and will, without doubt, be extensively patronised. 

The city of Norfolk, which is well known to 
possess one of the best harbors on the whole conti- 
nent, is the great market for the northeastern and 
southwestern portions of North Carolina and Vir- 
ginia. For the accommodation of the business of 
this territory, the abeve road occupies the most 
convenient route. At South Gaston it will advan- 
tageously connect with the Roanoke Navigation 
Company, which has expended the large sum of 
$400,000 in the improvement of the navigation of 
the Roanoke river and its tributaries. These riv- 
ers drain an extensive and fertile region, which 
furnishes a very large amount of produce for ex- 
portation. 

For the purpose of opening a railroad communi- 
cation still further into the interior, a charter for 
a railway from Ridgeway, on the Raleigh road, to 
Clarkville, on the Roanoke, a distance of 25 miles 
from the former place, has been granted, and to 
the portion of this line within Virginia, the State 





has subscribed. three-fifths of its cost. For all that 
portion of the country immediately dependent upon 
Norfolk, and for the roads traversing it, the above 
will form for such their trunk line to that city.— 
For through and local traffic, therefore, the road 
occupies a strong position, and as an investment, 
bids fair to be a very remunerative one. 

But those interested in this work, as well as the 
people of New York, look upon the above line as 
possessing a greater importance than that attach- 
ing to it from the connections of which we have 
spoken. As the above city possesses one of the 
best harbors in the United States, and has no rival 
in the south, her people believe that she is entitled 
to become the great shipping port of the central 
and southern portions of the United States; and 
consequently, a great city. In looking at a map, 
it is difficult to satisfactorily account for the fact 
why she has not become such. It is alleged to be, 
for the want of a suitable channel of communica- 
tion with the interior, and it is claimed, that when 
the great lines of railroad now in progress in Vir- 
ginia, and her neighbors on the south, are com- 
pleted, connecting, as they will, Norfolk with the 
most distant sections of the country, that she will 


then take the place that nature intended she should 


occupy in the rank of American cities. Whatever 
difference of opinion may exist as to the extent of 
the influence of the improvements above named, 
there can certainly be no doubt that they will soon 
make Norfolk an important town. When art 
shall have done enough to equal her natural advan- 
tages, that should become one of our leading com- 
mercial cities. 

The whole cost of this road to the present com- 
pany will not exceed $1,000,000. This low cost 
is owing to the fact that the former company, (the 
Portsmouth and Roanoke,) expended cver $1,200,- 
000 upon this road, which was purchased by the 
present corporation, and which, to a great extent, ~ 
has been made available to the new work. 


The general characteristics ot the line are favor- 
able. The road is remarkably free from curva- 
ture. The gradients are very low. In one ur two 
places only, and for very short distances, they are 
as high as twenty-five feet to the mile. For prac- 
tical purposes, it may almost be regarded as a 
straight and level road. The superstructure con- 
sists of a T rail, weighing fifty pounds per yard, 
laid upon sle€pers or cross ties, two feet apart, 
principally of the best white oak. The road bed is 
substantial and firm; is not affected by frosts, and 
when the track is once put in order, it may be 
maintained in good condition at a very trifling ex- 
pense. Owing to the very light grades, it will be 
unnecessary to use heavy engines, necessary upon 
roads of higher grades. The line being nearly 
straight, may be operated with safety and speed. 
These circumstances combined, together with the 
great cheapness of fuel upon the line, will essen- 
tially reduce the ordinary and unavoidable expen- 
ses of the great majority of railroads in the coun-° - 
try. ; 

The road in March last was completed in run- 
ning order to Franktin, on the Blackwater river, 
a distance of 374 miles. Steamboats run daily 
from this point to Edenton, Plymouth, and other 
places on the Albermarle Sound, in connection 
with the trains, The iron rails are provided and 
on hand for the whole length of the line, and an 
efficient force-is now engaged in laying the track 
between Franklin and Welden. The length now 
laid is about 45 miles from Portsmouth, The road 














will probably. be. opened to. Weldon, 80 miles from 
Norfolk, in May next, and to South Gaston in sea- 
son for the fall erop. 





New York. 

The Albany and Susquehanna railroad has been 
duly incorporated under the general railroad law. 
At a meeting of the directors, held in Albany, the 
following officers were elected: Edward C. Dele- 
van, President; William V. Many, Vice Presi- 
dent; Robert H. Prayn, Treasurer; Samuel B. 
Beach, Secretary. E. R. Ford, of Oneonta, was 
elected a director in place of Samuel B. Beach, 
resigned. Measures were adopted for the imme- 
diate survey of the route, and it is proposed, if 
practicable, to commence the construction of the 
road the present season. 





Indiana. 

Madison and Indianapolis Railroad.—We \earn 
through the Madison Tribune, that the Madison 
and Indianapolis railroad company have recently 
effected a loan, for the purpose of adding largely 
to their equipment of engines, cars and machinery, 
and for other objects essential to the prosperity 
and business of the company; to secure the pay- 
ment of which, the company execute their bonds, 
of the denomination of $1000 each, bearing inter- 
est at the rate of 7 per cent. per annum, payable 
semi-annually, the principal of said bonds payable 
at the Merchants’s Bank of New York, on the Ist 
May, 1861, and convertible into the stock of the 
company, at the pleasure of the holder, on, and af- 
ter the Ist day of May, 1854; the aggregate of said 
bonds not to exceed six hundred thousand dollars— 
one third of which issued on the Ist instant; fifty 
thousand dollars to be issued hereafter, at the dis- 
cretion of the board of directors, and the balance, 
being three hundred and fifty thousand dollars, to 
be issued only upon the approval, by vote, of two- 
thirds of the stockholders. This loan has been ef- 
fected by Mr. Brough, on behalf of the company, 
through John J. Palmer and Wm. H. Russell, 
Esqrs, of New city. To secure the payment of 
the bonds, a mortgage has been executed on the en- 
tire road and its appurtenances. 





The Clipper Ship “ Flying Cloud.’’ 

The following are the dimensions of the above 
named ship, now in our harbor, and soon to sail 
for San Francisco. She was built in Boston for 
Grinnell, Minturn & Co., of this city, and is de- 
signed for the California and China trade. Her 
registered tonnage is 1,782 48°95, which exceeeds 
that of any American sail vessel afloat. She is ex- 
pected to carry from 2,000 to 2,500 tons freight.— 
Her length on the keel is 208 feet; on deck, 225; 
and over all, from the knight heads to taffrail, 235, 
Her extreme breadth of beam is 41 feet; depth of 
hold, 214. Her keel is 27 inches clear of the gar- 
boards; her dead rise, at half floor, 30 inches. Her 
“bow below the planksheer, is slightly concave. At 
18 feet from the apron, inside, on the level with 
-the between decks, she is only 11 ft. wide. She 
has the sharpest bow we ever saw on any ship, 
although 10 inches fuller on the floor than most o! 
the modern built clippers. She has three depths 
of midship kelsons, which, combined, are moulded 
45 inches, and are sided from 17 to 15, making her, 
with her keel, which is in 3 depths, nearly 9 feet 
through the backbone. She has also two depths of 
sister keelsons, the first 16 by 10, and the second 
14 by 10, cross-bolted diagonally and at right an- 
gles through the naval timbers, These statements 
will serve to show the strength of the ship, and that 










this respeet. She is a full-rig¢ed ship, and all her 
masts rake alike, 1} inch to the foot. The follow- 
ing are the dimensions of her masts and yards: 


MASTS, 
Mast 
Diameter. Length. head. 
Inches. Feet. Feet. 
Fre 0s. cece cove 00050 82 . 13 
ROP wide Grigerice conesde 46 9 
Topgallant.... .....11 35 0 
Royals) ...ses si’ 10 17 0 
Shy-salls 0s cece ccee 8} 13 pole. 5 
MOR. PPE 6 U5E 6 36 88 14 
MEOkas cdsetéensd okt 5 94 
Topgallant.... ..... 12 28 0 
Royal ....cccccces. oll 19 0 
Sky-sail.... woe eee. 94 144 pole. 54 
Di Menaness 4th bse 26 78 12 
BOM ccceccacscccs 4am 40 8 
Topgallant.......... 9 22 0 
Ragal J... ose édeece § 14 0 
Sky-sail............ 7 10 pole. 4 
YARDS. 
Yard Arms. 
Fore.... 20 70 4} 
DOP ve ae occe sede ctce 15 55 5 
Topgallant.......... 10 444 3 
Royahvis, osha civics 7 12 3 
«, Bhep-sall ...00 conecess 64 22 1} 
je akéucds 22 82 4 
SE One. omene ap<he ae Ee 64 5 
Topgallant.......... 15 50 3 
TROVAL .cdcccpos cscee 104 37 Qh 
Sky-sail.... cee. wee 7 24 1} 
Cross jack.... ese. 16 56 4 
Mizen topsail........114 45 43 
Topgallant.... ..... 10 33 Qh 
pS DA ie Peer Ps 7 25 14 
a Se eee 6 20 1 


The bowsprit is 284 inches in diameter, and 20 
feet outboard, jibboom 164 inches in diameter and 
is divided at 16 feet for the inner, and 13 feet for 
the jib, with 5 feet real, spanker boom 55 feet gaff 
40, main spencer gaff 24 feet. She has three cab- 
ins: the first containing the pantry and office- 
rooms, and the second, or main cabin, are splen- 
didly wainscotted with satin, mahogany and rose 
woods, set off with enameled pilasters, cornices 
and gilt work, curiously wrought. The after cabin 
is smaller, and fitted up in elegant style for a with- 
drawing room. 





Specie. 

The following table will show the export of spe- 
cie from New York for the week ending May 10, 
and for the year: 

Ship Prince Albert, London, American gold.$30,000 

“ se a Idsilver..... 4,534 
Am. silver coin 4,000 
‘ Mexican do.. 10,000 
Bark W. O. Alden, Belize, Patriotdoubloons 5,100 
Steamer Humboldt, Havre, American gold.508,600 

? ae ‘ Am. silver....120,000 
Mexican coin. 26 600 


“ “ “ 


cc ec ce 


= “ French gold...108,681 

5 “ 6: (*Pihalergs 2.22: 1,950 

Ship St. Denis, Havre, Am. silver....102,000 

“ S Am. gold...... 6,200 

Steamer Asia, Liverpool, Am. gold...... 352,659 
as m “Eng. gold and 

SANWET 0. crb-srsca3 ,000 

Sch. Arabian, Jacmel, Am. gold...... 1,200 

Sch. Narcissa, Baracoa, Pat. doubloons. 1,867 





Total May 3 to May 10........... ....$1,303,291 
Previously reported.......... 


Total for 1851 .... 0.0 20. cone coos oe - $9,252,366 


Spikes, Spikes, Spikes. 
7. person wishing a simple and eXective Spike 
Machine,or a number of them, may be supplied 
by addressing J. W. FLACK, Troy, N.Y. 
ot, MOORE HARDAWAY, Richmond, Va, 
March 6. 1850. 











Notice te Contractors. — 
Homnsuioate Railroad. 
ROPOSALS will be received from the 9th to 
the Wth of June next, at Johnstown and Sum- 
mit, for the Grading and Masonry of that part of 
the Mountain Division of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road between Altona, in Blair county, and Prin- 
gle’s Point, a few miles below Jefferson, in Cam- 
bria—a distance of 25 miles. 

The road within this distance will cross the Al- 
legheny mountains, encountering some of the hea- 
viest grading offered in this countrys In addition 
toa number of extensive cuttings, embankments 
and culverts, there will be one tunnel 1200 yards 
in length at the summit of the mountain, and an- 
other of 200 yards through Pringie’s Point. 

Terms cash, monthly. For further information 
apply to EDWARD MILLER, Esq., Associate 
Engineer, Blairsville, Indiana Co., orto STRICK- 
LAND KNEASS, P. A. Engineer, Altona, Blair 
county. J. EDGAR THOMSON, 

Chief Engineer. 

Engineer Department P. R. R. Co., 

Philadelphia, May Ist, 1851. 


Notice to Contractors. 
ENGINEER’s OFrice, 
Petersburgh, April 24th, 1851. 
ROPOSALS wil. ‘e received until the 20th of 
May next for laying 40 miles of the Track of 
the South Side railroaa 
Maas Railroad Company will furnish all materi- 
als. . 

Plans and Specifications will be exhibited for 
several days previous to thei etting. 

Personal security to the ¢ mount of about 20 per 
cent. of the contract or contracts will be required, 
and each proposal must be accompanied with a let- 
ter from a responsible person, stating that he will 
become the security. C. O. SANFORD, 

3t18 Chief Engineer. 
To Railroad Companies. 
SALISBURY REFINED IRON. 
bg Undersigned, having enlarged and perfected 
his Works, is now prepared to furnish Locomo- 
tive Tire of a better quality than have heretofore been 


used. Railroad Companies who may wish it, will be 
furnished with a set for trial, not to be paid for until 











ef oa8'on | 3 


they are satisfied of their superior quality over any 
other. Also made at short notice, and in the best 
manner, Locomotive Cranks, Engine and Car Axles, 
and other Locomotive Forgings. 
All work ordered from me will be made of Salisbury 
Iron, and done in the best manneér. 
ddress HORATIO AMES, 


Falls Village, Conn. 
May 1, 1°51. es 


Lovegrove’s Patent Cast Iron 
Water and Gas Pipes. 
é Subscriber, the Inventor and Patentee of the 
Centrifugal mode of giving form to metallic sub- 
stances while in a molten state, is preparing to make 
Cast Iron Water and Gas Pipes, of any dimensions 
at prices much lower than they can be made in theold 
manner, and the pipes warranted to stand a pressure 
of three hundred pounds to the square inch, and to be 
soft enough to drill. Steam Engines and all kinds of 
machinery. Cast Irom Doors and Frames, and Mil 
Castings of every description, made to order. 
THOMAS J. LOVEGROVE 
Machinist and Founder. 
West Falls Avenue, below Pratt st., Baltimore. 


To Railroad Companies, etc. 
= === = The undersigned has at last suc- 
= Ly) == ceeded in constructing and securin 
by letters’patent, a Spring Pad-lock 
= which is secure, and cannot be 

wa knocked open with a stick, like oth- 
= er Spring locks, and therefore partic- 


ularly useful for locking C 
Switches, etc. en a 















aes eae—— I also invite attention to an im- 
proved PATENT SPRING LOCK, for SLIDING 
Doors to Freight and Baggage Cars, few in use upon 
the Pennsylvania Central, Greensville and Columbia 
S.C., Reading, Pa., and other Railroads. ' 

Companies that are in want ofa good Pad-lock, can 
have open samples sent them that they may examine 
and judge for themselves, by sending their address to - 

C. LIEBRI 


CH, 
46 South 8th St. Philadelphia. 





May 9, 1851. 














“316 , 

Boston ee 

No. 380 Harrison Avenue, 
BOSTON. 


Locomvtive and Stationary Steam Engines; Boil- 
ers; Iron, Broan, Copper and Composition Castings; 
Coppersmith’s Work, and all kinds of Railroad Ma- 


chinery furnished at short notice. 
ALSO 





—— 


Van Kuran’s Improved Rail- 
Road Wheel, 


Patented May 1,1849. Manufactured under the per- 
sonal superintendence of the Patentee, as above. 

Orders for any quently of wheels executed with dis- 
patch, and wheels and axles fitted in the very best 
manner and at the lowest rates. Address - 
DANIEL F. CHILD, Treasurer, Boston. 









An 
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Providence Tool Co., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Plane Irons, Tooth Irons, Soft Moulding and Rabbet 
Irons, Cornice Irons, Plow Bitts, and 
Planing Machine Knives: 


NUTS, WASHERS AND BOLTS. 


—ALsSo— 
PLATE HINGES AND PICK AXES. 
They are prepared to execute orders for all descriptions 
of Gold Punching and Job Work. 

Wm. Fiexp, Agent. uFus WarERMAN, Treas, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Railroad Iron, 
SPIKES, AND 
WROUGHT IRON CHAIRS. 








¢ 

‘& ~ Undersigned, Agent for Manufacturers, is au- 

thorised to contract for Welsh Railroad Iron o 
the best quality, and deliverable at any port on favor- 
able terms, also Spikes and Wrought Iron Chairs, 
made from the best iron, and of any pattern and 
weight. The new Wrought Iron Chair, with the in- 
troduction of a ‘“ Key,” as per the annexed plan, will 
be found a great improvement on the old pattern. 





Boiler Plates of superic= quality, perfect regularity 
in the squarlng and thicks ess, and made with grea! 


eare. 
Samples can be seen att!; » office, No. 20 Beaver st. 
CHARLES ILLIUS. 





LOWMOOR 
U. 8S. BEST FINCH IRON. 


To Iron Merchants. 

jo FINCH & SONS, Iron Merchants, Liver- 

pool, now are, and for more than twenty years past 
have been, sole Agents for the LOWMOOR IRON 
COMPANY. for the United States and Canada, for the 
sale of their well known Railway Tire Bars, and Ax- 
les, Piston Rods, Boiler Plates, Angle, Rivet, and all 
other kinds of Lowmoor Iron: also, sole Agents for 
the sale of the superior Stiffordshire Iron stamped 
“FINCH CROWN” and “U. S. BEST FINCH ;” 
and Merchants and Wholesale Dealers in all other 
kinds of British Iron. 


We hereby inform our friends and the public that 
we have this day appointed Mr. WM, BAILEY 
LANG, of Boston, as our only representative to re- 
ceive orders and to transact our general business in 
the United States. 

For JOHN FINCH & SONS., 
JOHN FINCH Sen. 
Boston, April 11, 1851. 


LOWMOOR and other Bent, Welded and Blocked 
RAILWAY TIRES, ready for use, E. FINCH’S 
Patent Dovetailed and other kinds of WROUGHT 
IRON RAILWAY WHEELS, with, or without the 
finished Axles, for Locomotives and for Passenger and 
Merchandise Cars, also Wronght Iron Railway Chairs, 
Railway Spikes, etc. ‘ 
To the Managers of Railways, Engineers and others: 

Gentlemen :—We, FINCH & WILLEY, Engi- 
neers, Liverpool, Manufacturers of the above articles, 
respec tfully inform you that we have this day appoint- 
ed Mr. WM. BAILEY LANG, of Boston, as our scle 
Agent for the sale of said articles, and the transaction 
of our business in the United States of America, and 
for whom we solicite your kind attention and patron- 
age. For FINCH & WILLEY, 

JOHN FINCH, Sen. 

Boston, April 11, 1851. 


Having accepted the above Agencies, I beg leave to 
solicit your orders, which shall at all times receive my 
promptand carefulattention. Please address all com 
munications either to MESSRS. JOHN FINCH & 
SONS or MESSRS. FINCH & WILLEY, Liver- 
pool; or to me, at my Steel Warehouse, No. 9 Liber- 
ty Square, Boston. Yours very respectfully, 

WM. BAILEY LANG, 

Boston, April 11, 1851. 


The following are testimonials of the quality of 
Fincn & Wittey’s WrovGnt Iron Rattway WHEELS 
from the Yorkshire and Lancashire Railway Co., one 
of the largest in Great Britain, and from the London 
and North Western Railway Co., the largest Railway 
Company in the world. 


(Northern Division,) 
Waaon Department, Orvsatt LAng, 
Manchester, January 4, 1851. 

Gentlemen :—I hve very great pleasure in bearing 
my testimory to the excellent quality of your Wrought 
Iron Railway Wheels. 

This Company have many of them now in use on 
their lines, and during my experience. as their Super- 
intendent, which is now upwards of 9 years standing, 


Lonpow anp Nortu Western Raitway, 


f| I have not known any of them to fail during that time. 


I am, Gentlemen, yours, trul 
‘OWEN OWENS. 


Messrs. Fincu & nt 
Windsor Foundry. 


LANCASHIRE AND YORKSHIRE poet 
weaen Department, Jan. 3, 1851. 


Messrs. Finch illey, 


Gentlemen: In reply to your request writing me to| " 


give my opinion of the 700 sets of Wrought Iron 

yheels you furnished this company during the years 
1847 ond 1848, I have much pleasure in stating that 
we have not had a single instance of your Wheels fail- 
ing in any respect, and I consider them equal if not 
suj erior to = Wheels we have on this line of rail- 
way. The Tires being LOWMOOR iron, 1} inch 
thick. I have no doubt they will run under ordinary 

oc ds’ wagons 12 years without any repairs more than 
the tirss turning up. I am Gentlemen, 

Yours, truly, WM. EMMETT. 


x]Nore.—1t Wheels and 2 Axles are one set, con-| ~ 


Top ee this order contained 2°00 WHEELS and 
14 LES; value over $100,000. 


-' AMERICAN RAILROAD JOURNAL. 


Railroad Iron. 


, 1 UNDERSIGNED, HAVING made e- 


ments abroad, are prepared te contract for the de- 
livery of Foreign rails, of approved brands upon the 
most favorable terms, 

They will also make contracts for American rails, 
made at their Trenton works, from Andover Iron, in 
whole or in part, as may be —— upon. 

They are prepared to furnish Tel rape Spring and 
Market Wire; Braziers and Wire s; Rivets and 
Merchant Bars to order, all made exclusively from An- 
dover Iron. Theattention of parties who require iron 
of the very best quality for epee purposes, is respect- 
fully invited. COOPER & HEWITT, 

17 Burling Slip, New York. 

February 15, 1850. 


Railroad Lanterns. 
Beg ae and Iron Lanterns for Railroad Engines, 
fitted with heavy silver plated Parabolic Reflectors 
of the most approved construction, and Solar Argand 
Lamps; manufactured 
HENRY N. HOOPER & CO., 
No. 24 Commercial St. Boston. 
August, 16, 1849. 6m33 


Railroad Iron. 
HE UNDERSIGNED ARE PREPARED TO 
contract for the delivery of English Railroad Iron 
of favorite! brands, during the Spring. They also re 
ceive orders for the importation of Pig, Bar, Sheet, etc, 
Iron. THOMAS B. SANDS & CO., 


73 New street, 
February 3, 1849. New York. 


Glendon Refined Iron. 
Round Iron, Band Iron, Hoop Iron, 
Square “ Flat * Scroll “ 

Axles, Locomotive Tyres, 
Manufactured at the Glendon Mills, East Boston, for 
sale by GEORGE GARDNER & Co., 

5 Liberty Square, Boston, Mass. 
Sept. 15, 1849. 


$m37 
ENGINEERS. 


Atkinson, T.C., 


Mining and Civil Engineer, 
Orange and Alexandria Railroad, Alexandria, Va. 


Clement, Wm. H., 
Little Miami Railroad, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Cozzens, W, H,, 
Engineer and Surveyor, St. Louis, Mo. 


Alfred W. Craven, 
Chief Engineer Croton Aqueduct, New York. 


Floyd-Jones, Charles, 


Alton and Sangamon Railroad, Alton, Illinois. 


Gay, Edward F., 
Columbia and Philadelphia Railroad, Philadelphia Pa. 


Gilbert, Wm. B., 
Rutland and Burlington Railroad, Rutland, Vt. 


Gzowski, Mr., 


St. Lawrence & Atlantic Railroad, Montreal, Canada. 


Grant, James H., 
Nashville and Chattanooga R. R., Nashville, Tenn. 


S. W. Hill, 


Mining Engineer and Surveyor, Eagle River, 
Lake Superior. 


Holcomb, F. P. 


Southwestern Railroad, Macon, Ga. 


Latrobe, B. H., 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, Baltimore, Md. 


Miller, J. F., 
Buffalo and Conhocton Valley Railroad, Bath, N. Y. 


Morris, Elwood, 
Schuylkill Navigation, Schuylkill Haven, Pa. 


Nott, Samuel, 
Lawrence and Manchester Railroad, Boston, 

































































Osborne, Richard ,B., 





Civil Engineer, Philadelphia. 


















Prichard, M. B., 
East Tennessee and Georgia R. R., Cleveland, Tenn, 
W. Milnor Roberts, 
Bellefontaine and Indiana Railroad, Marion, Ohio. 


Roberts, Solomon W., 
Ohio and Pennsylvania Railroad, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Sanford, C. O.,’ 
South Side Railroad, Virginia. 


Schlatter, Charles L. 
__Northern Railroad (Ogdensburg), Malone, WN. T. 


Steele, J. Dutton, 
Pottstown, Pa. 


























Trautwine, John C., 
Civil Engineer and Architect, Philadelphia. 


Tinkham, A. W. 
United States Fort, Bucksport, Me. 


Troost, Lewis, 
Alabama and Tennessee Railroad, Selma, Ala. 
Whipple, S., 
Civil Engineer and Bridge Bullder, Utica, N. Y. 


HOTELS. 


DAVIS'S 


ALHAMBRA HALL, 
No. 136 Pratt street, 
BALTIMORE. 


























Exchange Hotel, 
Adjoining Eastern Railroad Depot, 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
ove cbdisdeebocudees FISK ¢& SPERRY, 
Late of Delevan House, Albany. 


MANSION, 


Corner of Maine and Exchange Streets, 
P. DORSHIMER. BUFFALO. 


Barnum’s City Hotel, 
MONUMENT SQUARE, BALTIMORE. 
This Extensive Establishment, erected expressly 

for a Hotel, with every regard to comfort and conven- 
ience, is situated in the centre and most fashionable 
art of the city, and but a few minutes’ walk from the 
Railroad Depots and Steamboat Landings. 
The House has lately undergone a thorough repair, 
embracing many valuable improvements, and will ac- 
commodate 250 Guests. BARNUM & CO. 


American Hotel 








Pratt street, opposite the Railroad Depot, 
BALTIMORE. 
HENRY M. SMITH........... Pr 


oprietor. 
Late of the Exchange & St. Charles Hotels, Pittsburg 


Washington Hotel, 
BY JOHN GILMAN, 
$1 Per Day. 
No. 206 Pratt street, oer the Depot,) 
BALTIMORE. 


GUY’S 
United States Hotel, 
(Opposite Pratt street Railroad Depot,) 
BALTIMORE. 
JOHN GUY. WILLIAM GUY. 


DUNLAP’S HOTEL, 
On the European Plan, 
NO. 135 FULTON STREET, 
Between Broad and Nassau St., 
NEW YORK. 


JONES’ HOTEL 
NO. 152 CHESTNUT STREE 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Bawers & West, . . . . . . . Proprietors. 


Fountain Hotel 
LIGHT S"REET, BALTIMORE, 
P. THURSTON.... Ceee eee sens vac» Proprietor, 


























BUSINESS CARDS. 








Walter R, Johnson 
1VIL AND MINING ENGINEER D AT- 
torney for Patents. Office and Laboratory, F St., 
opposite the Patent office, Washington, D.C. 


Lithography. 








JOHN P. HALL & 
161 Main st., Buffalo, (Commercial Advertiser Build.) 
Are prepared to execute all kinds of Lithography 
in stole and at reasonable rates. P. at- 
tention wil be paid to Engraving Railroad Maps, En- 
gineer’s Plans and drafts, etc., and orders in this line 
are respectfully solicited. 


Cumberland, (Md.,) Coals for 
Steaming, ete. 


RDERS RECEIVED FOR AND FILLED 
by J. COWLES, 27 Wail St., N. Y. 


J. & L. Tuckerman, 
IRON COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
ULSTER BAR & POUGHKEEPSIE PIG IRON, 
69 WEST STREET, 

NEW YORK 


Henry I. Ibbotson, 
a. of Sheffield and Birmingham Goods. 
Also, Agent for the Manufacture of pn ag 
Ww 218 PEARL ST., NEW YORK. 


Charles T. Jackson, M. D., 

“po ASSAYER, late Geologist to Maine, Rhode 

Island, New Hampshire, and the United States, 
offers his services to his friends and the public in mak- 
ing any Chemical, Mineralogical or Geological re- 
searches that may be required for the improvement of 
Agriculture and the Manufacturing Arts. Particular 
attention wili be paid to the exploration of mines an 
to assaying of ores of the metals. 

State Assayer’s office, 31 Somerset st. 
Boston Sept. 3, 1850. 


STEEL AND FILES. 


R. S. Stenton, 

20 CLIFF STREET, NEW YORK, 

AGENT FOR 
J.& RILEY CARR, 
BAILEY-LANE WORKS, SHEFFIELD, 
Manufacturers of Cast, Shear, German, Blister, and 
Spring Steel, 
Of all mea p Warranted Good. 
. 

Manufacturers of Machinists’ Warranted Best Cast 
Steel Files, expressly for working upon Iron and Steel, 
made very heavy for recutting. 

xt A full Stock of Steel and Files at all times on 
hand. 6m4 


Dudley B. Fuller & Co., 
IRON COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
No. 139 GREENWICH STREET, 
NEW YORK, 











ire. 

















M 
d| LOCOMOTIVE 


PLUSHES a 
' , FOR pining Deg 
Railway Cars & Omnibuses. 
F. S. & S. A. MARTINE, 
112 WILLIAM ST., NEAR JOHN, 
P tm now weer. large and com: assort- 


ment of Plain Figured PLUSHES, of their 
own importation, which will be sold at the lowest 
market price, viz: Crimson, Maroon, Scarlet, Green, 


Blue, Purple, etc. 
ALSO—-CURLED HAIR, the best manufactured 
in market. 


To Railroad Companies, 
Machinists, Car Man- 
ufacturers, ete., ete. 


CHARLES T. GILBERT, 
NO. 80 BROAD ST., NEW YORK, 
Is prepared to contract for furnishing at manufac- 
turer’s — 
Railroad iron. 
Locomotive Engines, 
Passenger and tae Cars, 
Car Wheels and Axles, 
Chairs and Spikes. 
Orders are invited; and all inquiriesin relation to 
any of the above articles will receive immediate atten- 
tion 


Manufacture of Patent Wire 
ROPE AND CABLES, 
For Inclined Planes, Suspension Bri Standing 
ing, Mines, Cranes, Derrick, Tillers, &c., by 
“SOHN A. ROEBLING, Civil Engineer, 
s TRENTON, N. J. 


FORGING. 
Ranstead, Dearborn & Co., 


ANUFACTURERS OF 
CRANKS AND CAR AXLES, 


WROUGHT IRON SHAFTING, 


And All Kinds of Hammered Shapes. 
Office 25 Foster’s: Wharf, Boston. 


Samuel D. Willmott, 
MERCHANT, AND MANUFACTURER OF 
CAST STEEL WARRANTED SAWS, 
—AND FILES— 

IMPORTER OF THE 
GENUINE WICKESRLY GRINDSTONES 
NO. 8 LIBERTY STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


Railroad Instruments. 
r[\HEODOLITES, TRANSIT COMPASSES, 
and Levels, with Fraunhoffers Munich Glasses, 
Surveyor’s Compasses, Chains, Drawing Instru- 
ments, Barometers, etc., all of the best quality and 
workmanship, for sale at unusually low prices, by 
E. & G. W. BLUNT, 
No. 179 Water St., cor, Burling Slip. 
New York, May 19, 1849. 

















* 





Manning & Lee 
GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
NO. 51 EXCHANGE PLACE, 
BALTIMORE, 

Agents for Avalon Railroad Iron and Nail Works. 
Maryland Mining Company’s Cumberland Coal ‘CED 

—‘Potomac’ other good brands of Pig Iron. 


Samuel Kimber & Co. 
NTS 


COMMISSION MERCHA 
WILLOW ST. WHARVES, PHILADELPHIA. 
GENTS for the sale of Charcoal and Anthracite 
rig Iron, Hammered Railroad Car and Locomo- 
tive Axles, Force Pumps of the most approved con- 
struction for Railroad Water Stations Hydraulic 
Rams, etc., etc. 
July, 27, 1849. 


James Herron, Civil Engineer, 
OF THE UNITED STATES NAVY YARD, 
PENSACOLA, FLORIDA., 


PATENTEE OF THE 
HERRON RAILWAY TRACK. 








Models of this Track, on the most improved plans, 
ba fo rey 8 office of the New Yor 
Erie Railroad, 


Sk Nace acral 





Iron. 

Pig Iron, Anthracite and Charcoal ; Boiler and Flue 
Iron, Spring and Blistered Steel, Nail Rods, Best Re- 
fined Bar Iron, Railroad Iron, Car Axles, Nails, Stove 
Castings, Cast Iron Pipes of all sizes, Railway Chairs 
of approved patterns’ for sale b 

COLEMAN, KELTON & CAMEELL, 
109 N. Water’St., Philadelphia. 


ont Iron Store. 
bscribers, having the selli ency_of the 
ft following named Rolling Mills, ve : Norristown, 
Rough and ay; Kensingvon, : Triadelphia, Pottse 
ve and Thorndale, can supply Rai ies, 





ilroad Com 

erchants and others, at the wholesale mill prices for 

bars of all sizes, sheets cut to order as large as 58 in. 

diameter; Railroad Iron, domestic and for. ; Locte 
Iron for shafting, locomotive and ; 

; Cast, Shear, Blister and Spring Steel; Boi 

MORRIS, JONES & CO., 
Iron Merchants, 








motive tire welded to given size; Chairs and — ie 
pu 
er rivets; Copper; iron, etc., etc. 
Schuylkill 7th and Market Sts., 
August i 1849, yaa 
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Bowling Iron. Stamped B.O. 


Railway , Tire ¢) © ~}Rivet Iron 
Lovotee tive Tires Axles | Locomotive Frame do 
Boiler Plates ; : ars, 


and every other description of this superior Iron. 
The subscribers,agents for the sale of Bowling Iron, 
are prepared to execute orders for importation, espec- 
jally for yam and machinery uses, with despatch 
from the manufacturers. 
RAYMOND & FULLERTON, 45 Cliff st. 


Ibbotson, Brothers & Co's 
CELEBRATED, CasT STEEL 


Fh FOES ES AN 

Best Cast Steel Royal Improved Files, wéll. known 
as better adapted for, Engineers’ and Machinists’ pur- 
poses than any now in use in the United States. 

Every. description of Square, Octagon, Fiat and 
Round Cast Steel, Sheet, Shoyeland Railway Spring 
Steel, etc., and Steel to.order for any purposes—man- 
ufactured at their works in Sheffield—and universally 
k.own by the old stamp ‘ Globe.” 

HENRY I. IBBOTSON, Agent., 
218 Pearl st., New Vork. 


Smith & Tyson,, 
IRON COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
BALTIMORE. 
EFINED Juniata Charcoal Billet Iron for Wire. 
Do. for Bridging, of great strength, 
Flat Rock, Boiler and Flue Iron, rolled to pattern. 
Elba, Wheel Iron of great strength and superior chil- 
ling properties. Elba Forge Iron, American Shot 
Iron, Cut Nails aga and Brads, Nail and Spike 
rods, Railroad Spi es of superior quality, Wrought 
Chair plates of any pattern, punched or plain. 


WILLIAM JESSOP & SONS’ 
CELEBRATED CAST-STEEL. 


The subscribers have on hand, and are constantly re- 
ceiving from their ey 
PARK WORKS, SHEFFIELD, 
Double Refined Cast Steel—square, flat and octagon. 
Best warranted Cast Steel—square, flat and octagon, 
Best double and single Shear Steel—warranted. 
Machinery Steel—round. 
Best and 2d gy. Sheet Steel—for saws and other pur- 
oses, 
Gienep Steel—flat and square, “W.1.&S.” “Eagle” 
and ‘Goat’ stamps. 
&enuine “ Sykes,” L Blister Steel. 
Best English Blister Steel, etc., etc., etc. 
_ All of which are offered for sale on the most favora- 
ble terms by WM. JESSOP & SONS, 
91 John street, New York. 
Also by their Agents— 
Curtus & Hand, 47 Commerce street, Philadelphia. 
Alex’r Fullerton & Co., 119 Milk street, Boston. 
Stickney & Beatty, South Charles street, Baltimore, 
May é, 1848, 














Railroad Iron 
B. O. Railway Tires, Railway Wheels, 
Scotch Pig Iron, Tin Plates and Banca Tin, 
untzs Patent Metal Sheathing, 
Baltimore opper. 
Contracts for Rails made on behalf of the manufac- 
turers, for delivery at any ports in the United States, 
at fixed prices. 
Bowling Tires and Tire Bars and Scotch Pigs im- 
ported to order. 
Muntz’s Ship-sheathing, and a general stock of Tin 
Plates and Banca Tin in store, and for sale b 
RAYMOND & FULLERTON, 46 Cliff st. 


RONDALE PIG METAL, MANUFACTURED 
and for sale by the Sa on Iron Co. 
LINDLEY FISHER, Treasurer. 
76 N. Water St., Philadelphia. 





Cav Wheel Iron. 
Cares celebrated ccld blast “‘Conowingo” Pig Iron, 
by 


for Railroad Wheels, Chilled Rolls, etc., for sale 
E. PRATT & BROTHER, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Railroad Lron. 
3 TONS C, L. MAKE 63} bbs. per yard, 
3 now landing and to arrive. 
Also contracts made for future 
or make English Lron. 


delivery of above su- 
se ow a CTs Round, Square and Flat. 
‘* 9-16 Square Iron for se oo Spikes. 


WETMORE. 





200 
10 
For sale in lots to suit purchasers 
DAVID W, 

New York, March 26, 1850, 





tH, 








ONTRACTS oe he aise 
Al by the,subscribers nts for 
the manufacturers, bor the delivery “Of Railway 
fron, at any port in the United States, at fixed prices, 
and of quality tried and approved for many years, on 
he oldest railways in this country. 

RAYMOND & FULLERTON, 45 Cliff «t. 


Car Wheel Iron. 
Tons “Columbia” No. 2. Cold Blast Charcoal 


1 Iron. 


300 Tons “ Salisbury’ No.1, do. do. 
For saleby CHARLES T. GILBERT, 


No. 80 Broad st. 
New York, Sept> 21, 1850. 





JOHNSON, CAMMELL & Go's 
-Celebrated Cast Steel, 


AND 
ENGINEERING AND MACHINE FILES, 
which for quality and adaptatfon to mechanical uses, 
have been proved superior to any in the United States, 
Every description of square, octagon, flat and round 
cast steel, peels shovel and railway spring steel, best 
double and single shear ‘steel, ‘man’ steel, flat and 
square, goat stamps, etc.’ ‘Saw and file steel, and steel 
to order for any pu 8, manufactured at their Cy- 
clops Steel Works Sheffield. 
JOHNSON, CAMMELL & CO., 
24 Cliff St., New York. 
November 23 1849. 


Bowling Tire. Bars. 
bo Best Flange Bars 5}x2 inches, 11 feet long. 





byx2) “ 7 feet 8 in. long. 
40 “ Flat “ae 11 feet long. 
40 re ile 7 feet 8 in. long. 


Now in store and for'sale ~h 
RAYMOND & FULLERTON, 
45 Cliff street. 


Wheel, Forge and Foundry 


Iron. 
j oy es GROVE Wheel Iron of great strength 
and superior chilling property. 

Balt. Charcoal Forge Iron, from Patuxent, Curtis 
Creek and Gunpowder furnaces, 

Elkridge Foundry Iron, of superior strength and 
softness. Anthracite and Charcoal Iron from Penn- 
sylvani« and Virginia. Gas and Water Pipes, Lamp 
Posts from Elkridge furnace. 

LEMMON & GLENN, 
62 Buchanan’s Wharf, Baltimore. 


Railroad Iron. 
1 6 50 Tons, weighing about 61 Ibs. per yard, 40 
tons, weighing about 52 lbs. per yard, and 
825 tons, weighing about 534 Ibs. per yard, of the lat- 
est and most paproved peste of T ra for sale by 
BOORMAN, JOHNSTON & CO., 
119 Greenwich street. 





§m9 





New York, Aug. 26, 1850: 

N.B.—B., J. & Co are also 
tracts for English rails, delivere 
tic ports of the United States. 


—— 


Po at to take con- 
in any of the Atlan- 





Railroad Iron. 

ap Undersigned, Agents for Manufacturers, are 
prepared to contract to deliver Rails of superior 

quality, and of any size or pattern, to any ports of dis- 

charge in the United States. 

COLLINS, VOSE & CO. 


74 South 
New York, June 1, 1850. 


Tredegar Iron Works. 
OLLING MILL FOUNDRY AND MACHINE 
SHOPS. The undersigned continues to manu- 
facture at his Works in this city (from best charcoal 
metal) Bar Iron of every description, embracing— 
Rounds and Squares, from } to 5 inches diameter. 
Flats, from } to 7 inches, all thicknesses. 
Bands and Scrolls, all sizes. Boiler plate and Plough 
Iron. Railroadand Locomotive Axles and Tires. Lo- 
comotive Frames, Spikes and Plates, Hoops, Ovals, 
Half Ovals, Half Rounds, Angle, T, L, and indeed ev- 
ey deseription of Iron usually manufactured, all of 
which he warrants to be equal to any made in this 
country. He also manufactures at his Foundry and 
Machine Shops all wert ge of Railroad Work, say, 
Locomotives, Railroad Wheels and Axles complete 
and ready for the road, Railroad Chairs, etc. Biss, 
Marine and Stationary Engines all sizes, Sugar mills 
and Engines, Horse mills, and every kind of Machin- 
ery usually required for the operations of the country. 
He has paid particular attention to getting up machi- 
nery, etc., for Gold Mine operations, and those in want 
of such work might find it to their advantage to give 
him a call. J. R. ANDE SON. 
Richmond, Va., Sept. 10, 1850. 


UT NAILS OF BEST QUALITY, BAR IRON 
r (including Flat Rails) manufactured and for sale 
y 





t. 








FISHER, MORGAN & CO., 
75 N. Water St,, Philadelphia, 


‘}and Taylor Furnaces, and Wrightsville 


Railroad Spikes. 
6 ee subscribers are prepared to make and execute 
contracts for Railroad Spikes of a superior qual- 
ity, manufactured by the New Jervey, 1t08 Sompany, 
at Boonton. DUDLEY B. FULLER & CO. 
139 Greenwich st. corner of Cedar. 


§. 8. Keyser & Co., 
IRON WAREHOUSE, 
Corner of Sout : and Pratt Streets, 


E, MD. 
Selling Agents for the Rough and Ready Bar Iron 
and Elk Boiler and Flue Iron Rolling Mills, Sarah 
ollow Ware 
Foundry, and Dealers in Bar and Sheet Iron, and 
Cast, Sheer, German, Blister, Spring and Electerised 
Steel, etc., etc, 


Railroad Spikes, Boiler Riv- 


ets, etc. 
HE Subscribers, Agents for the sale of James S. 
Spencer’s, Jr. Railroad and Boat Spikes, Boiler 
Rivets, and Wrought Iron Chairs for Railroads, made 
at his Works near this city, wili execute all orders 
with promptness, despatch, and of the best quality. 
ALSO IMPORTERS of English refined and Mer- 
chant bar Iron; Extra refined Car and Locomotive 
Axles (from 3} to 64 inches in diameter); B. O. Lo- 
comotive Tire (welded by Baldwin). Also, supply 
Boiler and Fiue Iron cut to pattern or otherwise.— 
Spring, Shear, and Cast Stee |, etc., etc., etc. 
7. & E. GEORGE, 
Philadelphia, November 14, 1850. 


Railroad Iron. 

HE Undersigned, Agents for Manufacturers, are 
prepared to contract for the delivery of English, 
Welsh and Scotch Rails, of any pattern and weight, 
also for every description of English, Welsh, Scotch, 
and Swedish Iron, Railway Chairs and Spikes, Riv- 
ets, Bolts, Nuts, Washers, Chain Cables, Anchors, 
Tin Plates, German Spelter, Iron Castings, and every 
description of Machinery. 

WILLIAM BIRD3Z& CO., 

Iron and Tin Plate Merchants 
44 Wall st., New York. 

And at 5 Martin’s Lane, City, London, 
and 140 Buchanan st. Glasgow. 

July 27th, 1850. 


Railroad Spikes, Wrought 
Chairs and Fastenings. 


i oe subscribers continue te manufacture, with in- 
creased facilities, Hook and Flat Head Railroad 
Spikes and Chairs. The points 
being FINISHED BY HAND, have 
a long taper, and sharp point, 
and are much superior to those 
made entirely by machinery. 
We are also prepared to fur- 
nish oonent Chairs, Clamps 
and Fastenings of every des- 
cription, either punched or 
plain. ‘The best quality of re- 
fined iron is used in the above 
articles, and our prices will be 
made as favorable as any in the 


{ country. 

The patent Clinch Spike will 
be found an improvement to 
secure the rail at the joints.— 

They drive in the manner shown and are not liable to 
work loose. 
All communications, addressed to the undersigned, 
will meet with prompt attention. 
SMITH & TYSON 
No. 25 South Charles st., Baltimore Md. 


Railroad Iron. 
: or ‘Montour Iron Company” is prepared to ex- 

ecute orders for Rails of the usual patterns and 
weights, and of any required length not exceeding 30 
feet per rail. Apply at the office of the Com : 

0. 73 South 4th st., Philadelphia, 

Or to the ts, 

CHOUTEAU, MERLE & SANFORD, 






































0, 51 New at., New York, 
‘ September, 1850, n os 
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PATENT COMPOUND RAIL. 








T 


which 
ever 


good 
bination. 


ind now in use. 


« 

This Rail has now been in use on the New York and 
Erie and the Utica and Schenectady Railroads for nearly 
two years, and has proved itself to be a durable and con- 
tinuous rail, realizing the advantages of a theoretically 
We invite the 
attention of Railroad Companies toa careful examination 


perfect rail, over the one in common use. 


of the merits of the form now offered. 


The advantages of this Rail are: first, it effects a sav- 
ing of from 25 to 50 per cent. in the wear and tear of the 
machinery; secondly, it saves to a vastly greater extent 
in the repairs of track; thirdly, it secures a much higher 
rate of speed with the same power; and what is of still <-=-=-==2<—Flkeus—----—------> April 8, 1851. 


HE UNDERSIGNED NOW OFFER TO THE 
Railroad Public a‘new Compound Railroad Bar, 
sses, as they believe, a decided superiority over 
The Cuts annexed will give a 
idea of the form of the Rail, and the mode of com- 























greater importance, it offers complete protection against 
most of the accidents to which companies are liable. 
these reasons, it is believed to be not only the best, but the 
cheapest rail that can be used. In enumerating its ad- 
vantages, the proprietors only repeat the statements of 
competent persons, who have had the best opportunities 
of judging of its merits. 

This improved Rail is now being manufactured at the 
Works of the Mount Savage Iron Co. in Maryland. Any 
communications or enquiries addressed to either of the 
undersigned will receive prompt attention. 


For 


J. F. WINSLOW, President, 
Troy, N. Y. 
ERASTUS CORNING, pitany. 
WARREN DELANO, Jr,, N. Y. 
JOHN M. FORBES, Boston. 
ENOCH PRATT, Baltimore. 








Faggotted Car and Engine 
Axles 
) eee by RANSTEAD, DEARBORN & Co., 
These Axles enjoy the highest Vigelaabaninmente 
ese Axles enjoy the est repulation for excel- 
lence, and are ol eave. : 
TO RAILROAD COMPANIES, CAR MAN- 
' UFACTURERS, etc. 
. } - Undersigned hereby gives public notice, that 
the Commissioner of Patents, pursuant to his de- 


cision in relation thereto, on the 8th day of October, | 


1850, issued to him a Patent for the sole right to man- 

ufacture, and exclusive use of the INDIA RUBBER 

CAR SPRING, on account of priority of invention 

of said Spring. . M. RAY 
New York, Oct. 23, 1850. 


Iron Trade of Pennsylvania. 
J eh aept ys and Statistics relating to the Man- 
ufacture of Iron in the State of Pennsylvania— 
giving a history of the manufacture from its com- 
mencement to this date, illustrated by diagrams. Al- 
so tables giving the address and capacity of every es- 
tablishment in the State. Prepared by direction of 
the late convention of the trade held in Philadelphia. 
For sale by 
LINDSAY & BLACKISTON, Philadelphia. 
FIELDING LUCUS, Jr., Baltimore. 
HENRY G. NICHOLS, 79 Water st., N. Y. 
or at this office—price $1 00. 
It will be sent by mail to any order enclosing the 
money, and post paid. 


Ulster Iron. 
1 ULSTER IRON WORKS, Saugerties, N. 
Y., continue in full operation. Orders for round 
square, flat, band, hoop and scroll iron, will be received 
and promptly executed by 


J. & L. TUCKERMAN, 
69 West St., New York. 


Railway Iron. 
7 Subscribers will contract to deliver, in the 
course of the ensuing Spring and Summer, the 
best English Rails, made by a particular specification, 


and of any pattern " 
“DAVIS, BROOKS & CO., 
road s' 


: B t. 
On hand for sale, English rails of 58 Ibs. to th 
made by articular specifications, samt al 
January 10, 1851, 














; 


Railroad Iron. 
HE MOUNT SAVAGE IRON WORKS, AL- 
regnone-cnmnty, Maryland, having recently pass- 
ed into the hands of new proprietors, are now prepar- 
ed, with increased facilities, to execute orders for any 
of the various patterns of Railroad Iron. Communi- 
cations addressed to either of the subscribers will have 
promptattention. J. F. WINSLOW, President 
rin ¢ N.Y. 
ERASTUS CORNING, Alba uy 
WARREN DELANO, Jr., N. 
JOHN M. FORBES, Boston. 
ENOCH PRATT, Baltimore, Md 
November 6, 1848. 


Railroad Iron. 

HE SUBSCRIBERS ARE PREPARED TO 

take ordere for Railroad Iron to be made at their 
Phenix Iron Works, situated on the Schuylkill Riv- 
er, near this city, and at their Safe Harbor Iron Works, 
situated in Lancaster County, on the Susquehannab 
river; which two establishments are now turning out 
upwards of 1800 tons of finished rails per month. 
Companies desirous of contracting will be promptly 
supplied with rails of any required pattern, and of the 


very best quality. 
REEVES, BUCK & CO. 
45 North Water St. Pailadelphis, 
March 16, 1849. 


LAP—-WELDED 
WROUGHT IRON TUBES 








FOR 
TUBULAR BOILERS, 
FROM ONE AND A QUARTER TO SEVEN 
INCHES IN DIAMETER. . 
be ONLY Tubes of the same quality and man 
ufacture as those so extensively used in England 
Scotland, France and Germany, for Locomotive, Ma 
rine and other Steam Engine Boilers. 
THOMAS PROSSER & SON, Patentees, 
28 Platt street, New York. 


AMERICAN PIG IRON. 
a ‘Per a brand, Dutchess Co., N.Y. 
“GLENDON” brand, Lehigh county, Pa. 
Orders for the above two well known brands will be 


received, and promptly execut 
saa “— & 1. TUCKERMAN, 
69 West St, New York, 














American Cast Steel. 

HE ADIRONDAC STEEL MANUFAC- 
TURING CO. is now producing, from Ame- 
rican iron, at their works at Jersey City, N.J., Cast 
Steel of extraordinary quality, and is prepared to 
supply orders for the same at prices below that of 
the iaported article of like quality. Consumers 
will find it to their interest to give this atrial. Or- 
ders for all sizes of hammered cast steel, directed as 

above, will meet with prompt attention, 

May 28, 1849. 


ATENT HAMMERED RAILROAD, SHIP & 
BOAT SPIKES. — The Albany Iron Works 
have always on hand, of their own manufacture, a 
large assortment of Railroad, Ship and Boat Spikes 
from 2 to 12 inches in length, and of any form of head 
From the excellence of the material always used in 
their manufacture, and their very general use for rail 
roads and other purposes in this country, the manu . 
facturers have no hesitation in warranting them fully 
equal to the best spikes in market, both as to quality 
and appearance. All orders addressed to the subscribg 
ers at the works will ad pa executed. 
JOHN F. WINSLOW, Agent. 
Albany Iron and Nail Works, T>sy, N. Y. 





me... tied ay My % Rod cg i, fact:17 prices, o 
rastus.Corning ‘0 5; Meritt, & Jo. 
York; E. Pratt & Br: he, Bi timore, Ma” 





Stickney & Beatty, 
DEALERS IN IRON AND LRON 
MANUFACTURERS. 
Aces for the Raltimore City Rolling Mill, 

(Works of Messrs. Ellicott) also agents _* the 
sale of the Laurel, Loc Gun 


ust Grove and der 
c= Forge Pig Irons; Hupp,s Cold Blast Calumbia 
nia, Colum 


inainy Ber and anti-Eatam Pig lrons. Caledo- 
ia and Capon C:/d Blast Boiler Blooms, 
warranted; Wm. Jessop & Son’s Steel ; Old Colony 
and anti-Eatam Nails; Bar Iron, Boiler Plates, Hoop, 
Sheet, Oval, Half Oval, Horse Shoe and other Iron. 
“xchange Place, Baltimore. 


Railroad Lron. 


2000 2%: mies 





eighing 58 pounds 
most approved pattern of T 
store and to arrive, for sale b 

* COLLINS, VOSE & Co. 


ony 


New York, June 1, 1950, 






































‘Henry Burden’s Patent Res 






om ff 
HE Subseriber having recently purchased the right 
T af this machtnesfor the Ualix s now offers 
the right to run said machine, or 
sel] to those who a te purchase the right 
foy one ur more of States. 

This machine is now in successful operation in ten 
or twelve iron works in and about the vicinity of Pitts- 
burgh, also at Phoenixville and Reading, Pa., Coving- 
ton Iron Works, Md., Troy Rolling Mills, and Troy 
Iron and Nail Factor , Troy, N. Y., where it has giv- 
ne universal satisfaction. 

Its advantages over the acme Forge Hammer are 
numerous: considerable saving in first cost; saving 
injpower; the entire saving of shingler’s, or hammers- 
man’s Ww! as no attendance whatever is necessary, 
it being entirely self-acting; saving in time from the 
quantity of work done, as one machine is capable of 
working the iron from sixty puddling furnaces; savin, 
of waste, as pething but the scoria is thrown off, an 
that most effectually; saving of staffs, as none are 
used orrequired, The time required to furnish a bloom 
being only about six seconds, the scoria has no time to 
set, consequently is got rid of much easier than when 
allowed to congeal as under the hammer. The iron 
being disch from the machine so hot, rolls better 
and is much easier on therollersand machinery. The 
bars roll sounder, and are much better finished. The 
subscriber feels confident that persons who will exam- 
ine for themselves the machinery in operation, will 
find it possesses more advantages than have been enu- 
merated. For further particulars address the subscri- 
ber at. Troy, N. Y. P. A. BURDEN. 


Railroad Spikesand Wrought 


Iron Fastenings. 
_— TROY IRON AND NAIL FACTORY. 
exclusive owner of all Henry Burden’s Patented 
Machinery for making Spikes, have facilities for man- 
ufgcturing large quantities upon short notice, and of a 
quality unsurpassed, 

Wrought Iron Chairs, Clamps, Keys and Bolts for 
Railroad fastenings, also madeto order. A full assort- 
ment of Ship an Boat se always on hand. 

All orders addressed to the Agent at the Factory will 
seceive immediate attention. 

P. A. BURDEN, Agent 
Troy Iron and Nail Factory, Troy, N. Y. 


NHILLED RAILROAD WHEELS.—THE UN- 
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NORRIS’. LOCOMOTIVE. WORKS. 


BUSHHILL, SCHUYLKILL SIXTH-ST., PHILADELPHIA, 

















4 hee UNDERSIGNED Manufacture to order 


Locomotive Steam Engines of any plan or size, 


Their shops being enlarged, and their arrangements considerably extended to facilitate the speedy 


dersigned are now prepared to manufacture their|execution of work in this branch, they can offer to Railway Companies unusual advantages for prompt 
¥ y 4 p ge prom p' 


Improved Corrugated Car 
form of spokes or discs, by a new process. which pre- 
vents all strain on the metal, such as is produced in all 
ether chilled wheels, by the manner of casting and 
cooling. By this new method of manufacture, the 
hubs of a'l kinds of wheels may be made whole—that 
is, withow tividing them into sections—thus render- 
ing the expense of banding unnecessary; and the 
wesele subjected to this process will be much stronger 
than those of the same size and weight, when made 


A. WHITNEY & SON, 
Willow St., below 13th 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


~ Brown’s Old Established 


SCALE WARE HOUSE, 
NO. 234 WATER ST., NEW YORK. 
ae Subscriber, Practical Manufacturer of Scales 

of every description, respectfully asks the atten- 
tion of Railroad Companies to his Improved Wrought 
Iron Railroad Track and Depot Scales which for 
strength, durability, accuracy, convenience in weigh- 
ing, and aes of workmanship, arenot surpassed by 
any others in this oun. 

He is aware that this ‘is rather a bold assertion for 
him to make, yet he can say with confidence that the 
have but to be tried to give them precedencé over 
others. J. L. BROWN. 

i Bank Scales made to order, and all Scales of 
his make Warranted in every particular, 


Referen -es given if 


in the ordinary way. 








— 


Wheels tor Cars of superior quality, 


heels, or Wheels with any |delivery of Machinery of superior workmanship and finis 
Connected with the Locomotive business, they are also prepared to furnish, at short notice, Chilled 


Wrought Iron Tyres made of any required size—the exact diameter of the Wheel Centre,'being giv» 
en, the Tires are made to fit on same without the necessiny of turning out inside, 
ron and Brass castings, Axles, etc,, fiticd up complete with Trucks or otherwise, 


NORRIS, BROTHERS’ 








PATENT MACHINE MADE HORSE-SHOES, 
The Troy Iron and Nail Factory have al- 

ways on hand a general asssortment of Horse 
Shoes, made from Refined American Iron. 

Four sizes being made, it will be well for 

~-@ those ordering to remember that the size of 


P. A. BURDEN, Agent 
Troy Tron and Nail Factory, Troy, N. ¥. 


Etna Safety Fuse. 
f Macey superior article for tenting the charge in wet 
or dry blasting, made with DUPONT'S best pow- 
der, is kept for sale at the office and depot of 
St ioe & BROTHER, 
0.e Manufacturers 
No 8 Liberty Ste 
NEW YORK. 
And in the principal cities and towns in the U. States, 
The Premium of the AMERICAN INSTI- 
E was awarded to the Kina Safety F'use at the 
late Fair heldi n this city, 
November 3, 1849, ly 


smallest. 








the shoe increases as the numbers—No. | being the |1y 


UNION WORKS 


North street, opposite the Railroad Depot, 
BALTIMORE. 


Poole & Hunt, 
Manufacturers of Steam Engines and Mill Gearing, 
eer cerd Tools, and all kinds of heavy and light 
achinery. 

Also put up Arrangements of Wrought Iron Pipes 
for heating buildings and conveying steam or water. 
Castings of every kind furnished at short notice. 

Every exertion will be made to insure the satisfac- 
tion of customers. 


Patent Machine Picket Fence 
IX DIFFERENT STYLES of this fence are 
now made by atent machinery ; and is by far the 
most economical fence for Railroads, Farms, Yards, 
etc., ever yet offered to the public, costing only from 
4 to 30 cents per foot, according to pattern ; and is so 
put up as to be shipped at a trifling expense. Full 
particulars will be furnished, by oddcoming the sub- 
scriber, to whom all orders should be sent. 
N. STRATTON, Troy, N.Y, 


























